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“.-and a book is a man’s best friend 


wel-l-l...not always... but you'll admit 

a book can be... 

a man’s best friend when he needs information... 

a child’s best friend when he wants to travel... 

a teacher’s best friend when he needs an idea... 

a teen-ager’s best friend when he seeks an answer... 
and your best friend... 

when they are Friendship Press Books. 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS * 257 FOURTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 


Write for the graded list of books on the interdenominational 
study themes for 1959-60 on 
“The Church’s Mission in Town and Country” and “Africa”. 


Vho made the biggest contribution to your life? 


HAVE YOU EVER STOPPED TO THINK that the best things in life have often 

come from our parents, pastors, teachers, doctors, sons and daughters, counsellors 

7 —the unsung heroes of one’s life in youth, in trouble, in sickness, or in the search 
for true values? 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO SAY “THANK YOU?” is to be found in the Boox or 
REMEMBRANCE. It provides a dignified, lasting, and useful means of honoring the 
one through whose influence your life and character were most significantly 
served. 


LEARN MORE about how to include a beloved one in the distinguished com- 
pany to be inscribed in the BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE. Let that name be read 
again and again by the thousands of persons from all over the world who will 
| annually visit the National Council of Churches offices in The Interchurch Center. 
(Be sure and read the editorial on this subject found on page 13 of this issue.) 


Mr. Francis S. Harmon, Vice President 
National Council of Churches 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of the four-color, eight page 


MAIL booklet, “BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE”. I under- 
THIS stand it is free to Journal readers. (Please print or type 
| information needed below.) 

‘COUPON 


(DR. REV. MR. MRS. MISS) NAME IN FULL 


STREET ADDRESS 


TOWN OR CITY ZONE STATE 


RESPONSIBILITY, IF ANY, IN LOCAL CHURCH 
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word from the guest editor 


\L let you in on a well-known secret. The editor of 
|: International Journal of Religious Education, Dr. 
iegil E. Foster, is the local church’s best friend. He is 
jilant, adamant, pleading, jocular—whatever tempera- 
jt is required in a given situation, be it a Journal 
ard meeting or a conference with an author—in help- 
{to guarantee that the Journal is going to help the local 
jurch do a better job in Christian’education. In my 
‘igment he has been eminently successful with this 
secial issue on the Christian education of adults. 

‘The churches of the United States are criticized from 
jne to time for having an aura of religiosity. However, 
} terms of their quickened interest and insight into the 
jmificance and necessity of a continuing and deepened 
jiristian education of adults, they are to be congrat- 
vated. And when one pauses to realize that the fate of 
‘ls world, so precariously balanced between its greatest 
jfillment and utter destruction, is literally in the hands 
| adults whose decision can determine which way we 
jall go, the importance of Christian education of adults 
‘ms large as our most important and most immediate 
isk. The other side of the coin is that the world-wide 
jues of human dignity and freedom within a community 
‘Tove and justice are threatened by the crushing weight 
fear and insecurity. 

Perhaps it is this sense of urgency that has lifted the 
‘eparation of this issue to a level of evangelistic zeal— 
real sense of mission has permeated the work of the 


That are you doing about it? 


|DULTS are going back to school. Or rather, they are 
‘eating an entirely new kind of school that is “breaking 
‘\t all over the place.” The convulsions of the con- 
mporary world confront men with problems that can- 
\t be answered on the basis of easy assumptions. These 
oblems raise fundamental questions about the nature 
life. In the midst of this predicament, people are 
‘eking new enlightenment. Some of them seek fran- 
tally, here, there, almost anywhere, and find little that 
‘eaks to their needs. But others are turning to educa- 
mal institutions and churches in the hope of finding 
lid answers and dependable guidance. 

‘Many churches have been alert to the situation as it 
‘nerged. They have responded to the new searching 
irit of adults—have even helped to bring it into being— 
ld are pioneering with new forms of adult education. 
bout 15,000,000 adults are in study groups under church 
‘spices. Many other adults are forming church groups 
hich meet on evenings during the week, at lunch, for 
‘orning coffee, even for breakfast, to study together the 
imtent of the Christian faith and its meaning in their 
e and work. Other churches have failed to recognize 
le need or their responsibility and are complacently 
jifting into the future, leaving their adults to find an- 
vers to the big questions wherever they can. 

'This special issue can help churches to evaluate their 
‘esent educational efforts and plan the kind of program 
peded. The program must not be planned with mem- 
‘rs of a church alone in mind. It can be one of the most 
fective means of reaching persons outside the member- 
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iditorial Introduction 


authors, editors, and other staff members of the Journal. 
This is reflected in some of the questions dealt with in 
the articles—why is adult education important? who 
are adults? what is Christian maturity? how does adult 
learning take place? what is the role of interaction to 
individual growth? what are needs of adults in a space 
age? how can adults best use increased hours of leisure? 
can every adult be a leader? how can we serve the home- 
bound and handicapped? are adults the key to juvenile 
delinquency? 

These and many more questions are dealt with in this 
issue by an amazing array of authors—professors; adult 
program directors; personnel of the World Council of 
Churches, the Adult Education Association of the USA, 
the Salvation Army; and specialists in recreation, chil- 
dren’s work, and leadership education. 

And the editors of the Journal have kept the aim 
squarely on the local church. This issue is for the teach- 
ers, superintendents, directors of Christian education, 
pastors, program chairmen, and all others who are a part 
of the growing corps of persons dedicated to helping 
adults keep on growing through a program of Christian 
education relevant to their needs and the needs of the 
world about us. Individually and in study groups, this 
issue of the Journal will be a source of inspiration, sound 
insights, and practical guidance for months and years 
ahead. 

A. Wilson Cheek 


ship. It can be a powerful evangelistic force, reaching 
the people who have thought the church had nothing for 
them. Along with this, adult education which enriches 
Christian experience and helps people find spiritual 
renewal and answers to their deepest questions can give 
the church itself new vitality. 

In addition to the articles in this issue, the Journal has 
been carrying a series of articles on adult education in 
recent issues and will continue it in coming issues. A 
few are listed on page 17. Along with this issue, the 
special number of November 1958, “Being Christian 
Where You Work,” and the one coming in November 
1959, “Christian Education and International Affairs,” 
will be especially helpful. “Christian Growth Through 
Dynamic Groups,” published in May 1957, also gives basic 
suggestions for adult groups. Copies of each of the past 
issues are still available. 

This issue is important also for leaders and parents of 
children and young people, who are themselves adults 
of the church. One article is especially for them. Fur- 
thermore, nothing is more important for the education of 
children and young people than that a church have ded- 
icated adult Christians whose commitment includes con- 
tinual growth. 

The editors are grateful to Wilson Cheek, Director of 
the Department of Adult Work, for serving as guest 
editor, and to members of the Committee on Adult Work 
and the authors for their cooperation in making this issue 
possible. 

Virgil E. Foster 
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Pharisees, 


publicans, 


and saints 


by Cynthia C. WEDEL 


Washington, D.C.; wife of the Canon of the American Cathedral; 
one of the vice-presidents of the National Council of Churches 


OS ee Ne has been quoted as say- 
ing, “The main purpose of much of 
our preaching and teaching seems to 
be to turn a few more publicans into 
pharisees.” This is a cynical remark, 
yet when we look at much of the adult 
education in our churches, we may 
feel that there is sometimes too much 
truth in it. 

First, let us define our terms. I 
would use the word “publican” here 
to describe nominal Christians, those 
who are on the fringe of church life 
or outside the church entirely. There 
are millions of them in our land, and 
we are all concerned about them. We 
have evangelistic campaigns to try to 
bring them into the fold. We try in 
many ways to reach and to win them. 

With some hesitation, I am going to 
apply the word “pharisee” to a great 
many of our “good” church people, 
perhaps the majority of those who are 
active in the life of our local churches. 
They are really good, as were the 
pharisees of our Lord’s day. They 
are not hypocrites. They are “law- 
Christians” rather than “grace-Chris- 
tians.” 

There are many varieties of these 
modern pharisees. Some look upon 
the church as one would upon a 
Victorian grandmother—to be re- 
spected and honored, yet regarded as 
totally irrelevant to life. These peo- 
ple go to church—on occasion. They 
give—a little. They send their chil- 
dren to Sunday school. Theirs is a 
kind of antiquarian interest in the 
church. They are the ones who pro- 
test the most loudly if anything is 
changed from the way it used to be 
done. 

Then there are the pharisees who 
see the church as a valuable social 
institution. It gives stability and 
moral tone to the community. The 
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church (and they usually mean the 
clergy) should be seen at important 
community functions. The: church 
(again the clergy or a few dedicated 
women) can do good for the poor and 
needy. 

There are those, too, for whom the 
church is primarily a retreat from the 
world. They make a sharp distinction 
between the religious and the secular, 
and they resent any intrusion by the 
latter. They feel strongly that the 
church should not get involved in the 
issues of. the day and that it must 
avoid controversy at all costs. 

Still another kind of pharisee is the 
“organization man (or woman),” who 
finds an outlet for his energies and 
interests in the organizational life of 


the church. He is endlessly busy 


keeping the organization wheels going 
around. To him, church organizations 
are ends in themselves, and’ he is 
likely to be very critical of those who 
do not share his enthusiasm for them. 
If we look deeply at our efforts in 
the field of adult work in our 
churches, would we not have to con- 
fess that much of it is merely bring- 
ing a few more fringe Christians into 
the organizational life of the church 
or piling up more activities for those 
already there? Are we only turning 
publicans into pharisees? 
Fortunately, as we all know, there 
is another group of adults in every 
church. It may be only a handful, or 
it may be a large group. These I 
would call the “saints,” in the New 
Testament sense of the word. They 
are not the overpious, holier-than- 
thou, stained-glass kind of saints. 
They are the men and women who 
have at least begun to catch a glimpse 
of the real meaning of the gospel. 
They know something of the joy and 
release which comes from a solid be- 
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lief and trust in God. They knoj 
that obedience to the will of Go q J 
the mark of a Christian. And thd 
know that they have a vocation: th! i} 
they are called to be Christians in a 
that they say, think, and do. 4 if 
The saints love the church, and th 
find in its worship and common | 
the nurture of their faith. But # ae 
do not make an idol of the chur 
nor of any organization within 
They know that for many the voca i 
of being a Christian must be prad 
ticed chiefly in the world—in hom 
shop, and office. They realize thi 
God is concerned with all of life | an) 
that their religion is a twenty-fou) 
hour-a-day, seven-day-a-week ai 
fair.. Because they trust God, he} 
are open to the leading of his Spir | 
and know that many new things n 
have to be tried in order to rea 
people of today with the everlaal b 
and unchanging good news. tf 


/ 
“Such people can be a tower | 
strength to the clergyman who de | 
not make an idol of the church or (| 
himself—a man who accepts joyou 
the truth of the “priesthood off al 
believers.” But they can be a te: a) 
rible threat to a minister whose sel 
curity is based on the belief that 4 
“knows it all,” and that he must ca 

all the responsibility and make all th 


decisions. i 


‘What do we really want in ot 
churches: good, earnest workers ‘| 
keep the machinery going, or eage} 
joyous saints? If the latter, then w 
need to look critically at the orgar| 
izational life of the church. Is they 
sufficient emphasis on Bible study an} 
prayer? Are there opportunities 
lay men and women to meet in sma! 
groups to discuss their faith and i 
implications for today? Are we er 
couraging our adults to venture fort 

as witnesses in the community, or d 
we criticize them if they take tim) 
away from “church work”? 5 | 

It can be a cause for rejoicing thi 
all over the Christian world toda 
there is a reawakening to the role « 
the laity in the church. Men an 
women everywhere are. discoverin| 
again that they all share in the tas 
of being the Body of Christ in 
frightened, war-torn world, by wit 


nessing to the gospel and serving the! 
fellow men, 


sh 
I 
ip 


‘| 
; 
¥ 
Prayer : 
Stir up, we beseech thee, O Lot 
the wills of thy faithful people; # 
they, plenteously bringing forth 
fruit of good works, may by thee | 
plenteously rewarded. Through Je 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. | 


/Apucation WAS ONCE con- 
idered a matter that concerned only 
W ilidren and youth. But in recent 
\ears attention has been turned in- 
- reasingly to the need and possibil- 
ies of adult education. This is due 


amce of education during the early 
_jears, but to a recognition that edu- 
ation is a continuing process which 
‘ust go on from the cradle to the 
"rave. 


adults can and must learn 


“You can’t teach an old dog new 
ticks,” like many another common 
naxim, simply is not true when ap- 
; lied to human beings. An “old dog” 
nay not be able to learn as rapidly 
|s a younger one, but he can always 
earn if he tries. From Thorndike’s 
varly investigations to contemporary 
‘tudies of adult learning, cumulative 
'vidence confirms the proposition that 
whether and to what extent a person 
earns depends, not so much upon 
ige, as upon how much he wants to 
earn and upon his past habits and 
- ittitudes toward learning. Often it 
s not as difficult to teach an old dog 
jew tricks as it is to make him forget 
»ld ones, and there are some tricks 
“hat Baty an old dog can learn. One 
of our pressing problems is to over- 
‘tome the complacency of adults and 
0 help them see that continuing 
‘jearning is imperative if we are to 
meet the challenges and opportunities 
of the modern world. 

| Cataclysmic changes in the modes 
of living and ways of thinking among 
peoples in every part of our shrinking 
world require a new understanding 
o£ the forces that determine human 
dehavior and standards of value, bet- 
‘ter methods of dealing with these 
forces, a reconsideration of our edu- 
cational aims and purposes, and more 
effective action in the pursuit of our 
‘Zoals. In the swiftly moving drama 
‘of modern life, many adults’are con- 
fused and friercied because they try 
‘to meet the demands of an age that is 
increasingly complex by playing the 
‘roles to which they became accus- 
tomed in the past. They mistakenly 
‘suppose that the solutions of yester- 
day can be applied without much 
‘modification to the problems of today 
jand tomorrow. But the simple world 
lof the past has exploded. The present 
is seething with fermentation and 
jvevolution; what the future holds is 
uncertain. Adults, through continu- 
ing education, must be assisted in 
Zaining a better understanding of the 
present and must be enabled to use 
i ag energies constructively in ef- 
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demands for 


adult education 


forts to achieve a worthy future. To 
do this, they must learn and relearn: 


“New occasions teach new duties; 
time makes ancient good uncouth. 
They must upward still and onward, 

who would keep abreast of truth.” 


Adults are eager to learn 


Adults are increasingly becoming 
involved in educational activities. 
Millions of them are using their spare 
time to attend classes, meetings, 
forums, and discussion groups in or- 
der to receive mental stimulation and 
learn how to solve their personal and 
community problems. Opportunities 
for study are provided by a wide 


by Lawrence C, LITTLE 


Director of Courses in Religious Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Photograph by Hays from Monkmeyer 


variety of agencies, such as public 
and private schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, libraries and museums, 
men’s and women’s clubs, business 
and industrial organizations, labor 
unions, parent-teacher associations, 
health and welfare agencies, churches 
and synagogues. 


Adults 

can add 
greatly 

to the 
potential 
strength 

of a church 
if they 
keep on 
growing 

in their 
Christian 
experience, 
insights, 
skills, 


and devotion. 


Frink from 
Monkmeyer 


The increase in the participation of 
adults in activities under the direction 
of these agencies during the past 
twenty or thirty years is nothing less 
than phenomenal. In a survey made in 
1924, the total number of adults par- 
ticipating was estimated at 14,881,500. 
Another survey, made in 1950, placed 
the estimate at 29,250,000. Malcolm 
S. Knowles, former executive direc- 
tor of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion, writing in 1955, concluded from 
evidence available that nearly fifty 
million adults were then engaging in 
some form of education. - Making the 
proper allowance for duplication, be- 
cause of the fact that some individ- 
uals take part in more than one ac- 
tivity, he stated that “probably more 
than a third of all adult citizens will 
participate in some form of organized 
educational activity in 1955, tripling 
the volume of adult education in this 
country since 1924.”* Adult education 
is big business! 


Adults need Christian education 


The churches bear a large share of 
the responsibility for the huge task of 


1 Adult Education, Vol. V, No. 2, p. 75. 
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adult education. Nearly fifteen mil- 
lion men and women are enrolled in 
church school classes in America. 
Additional millions are involved in 
activities within the churches which 
have direct educational possibilities 
and implications. This is undoubtedly 
the most extensive adult education 
operation in our time. Enormous 
potentialities are inherent in Chris- 
tian adult education. 

But the Christian education of ad- 
ults has lagged behind its high poten- 
tialities because of certain built-in 
weaknesses and _ limitations that 
should be recognized and corrected. 
As one observes the programs of adult 
education in many churches, he must 
be impressed by the fact that many of 
the leaders are poorly trained and 
have too little understanding of the 
difficulties and complexities of the 
process of Christian growth. Much 
of the teaching is pointless and remote 
from the interests and needs of adults 
today. Many of the bristling prob- 
lems which adults must face in our 
modern world, and which must be 
solved if maximum Christian growth 
is to be achieved, rarely are given 
attention. Too few adults know how 
to translate the “faith once delivered 


to the saints” into the idiom of tl 
present day. Responsible leaders 
Christian adult education should a) 
tempt to overcome these weakness] 
and limitations. | 
There are many reasons why evei| 
church should seek to provide a mo 
adequate program of Christian edi|) 
cation for adults. One is that adul} 
can add greatly to the potentil) 
strength of the church if they keep 
growing in their Christian experieni 
insights, skills, and devotion. 
There is increasing recognitio! 
even on the part of secular leaders, ( 
the serious need for more effectiy 
religious education of adults. This. 
evidenced by the fact that the 193} 
National Conference of the Adu 
Education Association, held last Ne 
vember in Cincinnati, for the fir 
time in its history provided for aj 
interest group on “Religious Educa 
tion for Adults” and took steps t| 
establish a permanent Religious Edu 
cation Section. Those attending th 
conference agreed that we must mate 
the unprecedented advances in th} 
technological and material aspects ¢ 
modern civilization, the rapid change 
taking place in our economic, polit 
ical, and social structures, and th 
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| am have the right to well- 
munded personal growth, and they 
ave the right to look to the churches 
ic help in their spiritual develop- 
ent. Great advances have been 
lade in recent years in our under- 


} anthropology, psychology, psy- 
atry, and sociology, and through 
ie development of a variety of 
gencies that minister to these needs. 
9 far, however, the secular dis- 
plines and agencies have placed 
lajor emphasis upon physical, bio- 
gical, and social needs. But human 
gs have spiritual needs as well. If 
lature personality is to be achieved, 
itual development must proceed 
with the satisfaction of other 
The churches have a direct 
onsibility for recognizing and 


LHE PROCESS of becoming an 
dult is an exciting subject of study. 
hut as soon as we go beyond our own 
ulture and time, the subject becomes 
vustrating. Writing about “Coming 
£ age in Samoa” (Mentor Books), 
i Targaret Mead tells about “children” 
tho are not children according to the 
titeria of our society. We think of 
_ long period of adolescence between 
hildhood and maturity, but this 
thole concept was unknown in west- 
tm culture until Rousseau, who in 
jis Emile, makes an allusion to a 
Short [!] period of crisis” in which 
he child becomes an adult. 

| Even after Rousseau, coming of age 
yas very different from what it is now. 
he concept of a period of adolescence 


childhood and maturity. The Dutch 
isychiatrist, J. H. van den Berg, re- 
jently made a very original and pene- 
rating study of the changes which 
lave occurred in the history of west- 
‘mm culture." He reveals that the 
jrocess of coming of age has been dif- 
erent in such periods as the Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance, and the mod- 
|r industrial society, with quite dif- 
erent types of children, youth, and 
dults emerging. He holds that such 
actors as loss of economic stability 


| 
| 


1J. H. van den Berg, Matabletica, of de 
er van de veranderingen, G. Gallen- 
iach, N.V., Nijkerk, The Netherlands, 1956. 
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$5 quite modern. So are our-concepts. - 


helping to meet man’s spiritual needs. 
They need not neglect the insights 
and resources provided by secular 
agencies, but they can add perspec- 
tive and depth, without which human 
development must be incomplete. 


The church depends on its adults 


Churches cannot hope to accomplish 
their aims in the Christian education 
of children and youth without giving 
proper attention to the Christian edu- 
cation of adults. Adults have great 
influence on children and youth, not 
only as leaders in the educational pro- 
grams of the churches, but also 
through informal contacts. An under- 
standing of what is involved in Chris- 
tian living is determined, not only by 
what is taught, but also by what is 
observed in the lives of the more 
mature members of the community. 
In fact, the behavior of adults affects 
the standards and practices of the 


and job continuity, and the extreme 
differentiation of occupation in mod- 
ern society cause the coming of age 
to become a prolonged process, result- 
ing in chronic immaturity. The very 
term “adult education” is an indica- 
tion of this alarming development. 

Recognizing that the concept of ma- 
turity is relative and subject to con- 
stant change, we cannot be guided in 
a Christian approach to adult educa- 
tion solely by manuals of psychology, 
group dynamics, and other scientific 
interpretations of maturity. While 
these help us to understand and ap- 
preciate the problems of living as 
adults, they cannot give us the criteria 
and goals of a Christian encounter 
with adults. These criteria and goals 
are to be found only in the biblical 
revelation. What, then, does the Bible 
teach us about maturity? 


Maturity is a Christian concept 


The question of maturity seems to 
be predominant in Paul’s life and 
work, for he wrote: “Him [Christ] 
we proclaim, warning every man and 
teaching every man in all wisdom, 
that we may present every man ma- 
ture’ in Christ. For this I toil, striving 
with all the energy which he mightily 
inspires within me” (Colossians 1:28). 
But if this attaining “to mature’ man- 


* Italics are mine. 


young more than the precepts of 
teachers. Difficulties are confounded 
when there is any considerable gap 
between precept and example. 

Adults, moreover, make most of the 
decisions that will determine the 
world of tomorrow. The ignorance 
and prejudices of adults often stand 
in the way of achieving the hopes and 
aspirations of youth. It has been said 
that the race goes forward on the feet 
of today’s children; but if this is so, 
the pace of their progress depends a 
great deal on the willingness of adults 
to remove the roadblocks that stand 
in their way. Unless adults are 
growing spiritually, unless they are 
exerting continuing efforts to realize 
high purposes, children and youth can 
hardly be expected to maintain the 
struggle to achieve their own ideals. 
The Christian education of children 
and youth cannot be fully effective 
without the Christian education of 
adults. 


What 


1S 


maturity? 


by Hans-Ruedi WEBER 


Executive Secretary, Department of the 
Laity, World Council of Churches, 
Geneva, Switzerland 


hood” (Ephesians 4:13) is such an 
important matter, why is the term so 
scarcely used in the New Testament? 
For besides the two passages quoted 
above, the words “mature” and “ma- 
turity” appear only six times in the 
Revised Standard Version. Yet when 
one reads the New Testament in 
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Greek, the term translated by “ma- 
ture”—teleios—occurs far more fre- 
quently. It is usually translated by 
“perfect,” and the verb corresponding 
to this adjective—teleitun—is trans- 
lated by such terms as “to complete,” 
“to accomplish,” “to make perfect.” 

The translators may have had good 
reason for using so many different 
English terms for the one Greek term, 
since even in classical Greek this 
seems to have had slightly different 
meanings. But in studying the New 
Testament conception of maturity, we 
must take into account all the pas- 
sages in which the term teleios and 
its derivatives occur.’ 

The first important passage is 
Christ’s word in Matthew 5:48: “You, 
therefore, must be teleios, as your 
heavenly Father is teleios.” (Compare 
the parallel to this in I Peter 1:15 and 
16, and the very important statements 
in Romans 12:2, If Corinthians 3:10.) 
The New Testament conception of 
maturity emphasizes, in the first place, 
communion with God and with his 
will. Therefore Epaphras prays that 
the Colossians “may stand teleioi and 
fully assured in all will of God” (Co- 
lossians 4:12), using the term “ma- 
ture” almost synonymously with 
“being assured in the will of God.” 
This right harmony of our will and 
the whole of our being with the will 
and being of God can be achieved only 
in Christ. Therefore, in Matthew 19: 21, 
our Lord told the rich young man: “If 
you would be teleios, . .. come, follow 
me.” For the same reason, Paul speaks 
about being “mature in Christ” (Co- 
lossians 1:28) and relates “mature 
manhood” to “the knowledge of the 
Son of God”. and attainment of “the 
stature of the fulness of Christ” 
(Ephesians 4:13). Christ is indeed 
“the pioneer and teleiotes [‘the one 
who makes mature’?] of our faith” 
(Hebrews 12:2). j 

This intimate connection between 
Christ and maturity is rooted in the 
very center of the history of salvation. 
Until Christ came, we were under the 
law—“our custodian,” as Paul calls it 
graphically in Galatians 3:24. Under 
the law we remain immature “babes,” 
for “the law ... can never make per- 
fect [or ‘mature’?—teleiosai] those 
who draw near” (Hebrews 10:1; also 
7:11, 19 and 9:9). But Christ’s sacri- 
fice of himself for the sake of the 


* We do not suggest that all, these passages 
should be translated by “mature” and 
“making mature,” but this linguistically 
possible translation should at least be con- 
sidered. It often throws a new light on 
difficult passages; for instance, the phrase 
in James 2:22, which caused Luther so 
much ble, might perhaps be translated 
by: “ faith was matured [eteleiothe] 
by work 
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world became the decisive event with 
regard to our attaining maturity. “For 
by a single offering, he has perfected 
[or ‘made mature’?—+teteleioken] for 
all time those who are sanctified” 
(Hebrews 10:14). There can be no 
true maturity without this knowledge 
of Christ crucified (I Corinthians 
2:2-6) and without this justification 
by faith (Galatians 3:24). These “ele- 
mentary doctrines of Christ” are the 
foundation from which we can “go on 
to maturity” (Hebrews 6:1). 


True maturity is dynamic 


Our whole Christian life is under 
tension between the “already” and 
the “not yet.” This tension becomes 
quite clear in the New Testament 
conception of maturity. “Not that I 

. am already perfect [or ‘fully ma- 
ture’?—teteleiomai],” wrote Paul to 
the Philippians (3:12). But three 
verses further he continues: 
those of us who are mature [teleioi] 
be thus minded.” There is nothing 
static in true maturity. To follow 
Christ, to see first the kingdom of God, 
not only to receive Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Savior but also to live in him 
—all vital elements of true maturity— 
means that our life becomes a “race” 
(Philippians 3:13-16). 

The root of the term teleios is telos, 
meaning “aim,” “purpose,” “end.” 
While the Christian conception of 
maturity is wholly based on the past 
event of the cross and the resurrection 
of Christ, it is also wholly directed 
toward the future event of Christ’s 
return and the final establishment of 
God’s kingdom. To be mature means 
to live steadfastly with this unique 
singleness of purpose, instead of being 
as nepioi, who are “tossed to and fro 
and carried about with every wind of 
doctrine, by the cunning of men, by 
the craftiness in deceitful wiles” 
(Ephesians 4:14). 


What are the marks of maturity? 


How does this kind of maturity 
manifest itself? Space does not permit 
the study of such biblical terms as “to 
follow,” “to grow,’ “to free,” “to 
obey,” “to sanctify,” “to be changed,” 
and “to be renewed”—all of which 
could teach us much about the biblical 


‘The term “babes” (nepios) is sometimes 
used as the opposite of maturity. It has 
nothing to do with the age level. Immature 
adult Christians are called nepioi in I Co- 
rinthians 3:1, Ephesians 4:16, and Hebrews 
5:13. This term should not be confused with 
the terms for “child” or “son.” For a ma- 
ture man is in the first place a child or 
son of God, and not someone who has 
passed through the speriod of adolescence, 
who has “arrived,” or who is “well- 
adapted.” 


“Let trials and the testing of faith, Jai 


1:14). 


conception of maturity. But alre 
our study of the term teleios has gi 
us some interesting insights. : 
Following Hebrews 5:14, the mat 
e “those who have their facw is 
trained by practice to distinguish gq) 
from evil,’ indeed a most import 
mark of maturity (see also the E ¥ 
of Paul in Philippians 1:9-11). Tot 
training of the faculties to discern } 


14:20), and not only the knowled ge 
the elementary doctrines of Christ | 
a deeper understanding of the 


(Hebrews 6)—in contemporary I} 
guage, we would say “theological 1 
derstanding.” . 

Another important mark of ni) 
turity is what the New Testam/ 
writers call hypomone, but inad- 
quately translated by “enduran 
“spiritual steadying power,” or “sted 
fastness.” After having spoken ab 


asks us to let the steadfastness so pi) 
duced “have its full effect, that y 
may be teleioi and complete” (Jan 


The central mark of maturity, ho} 
ever, is a mature love—the openn| 
toward and concern for others, 1 
essential oneness with God and « 
fellow men. In his famous pray; 
Christ prays that we may beco} 
“perfectly one [or ‘one in a fully nj 
ture way’?—teteleiomenoi].” In * 
hymn of love, Paul opposes this nj 
ture love with the state of bei 
nepioi and acting in a childish w 
(I Corinthians 13:11), and in Colk 
sians 3:14 he calls love the bond 
“perfect harmony [or ‘full maturit) 
—teleiotes].” Perfected or fully m 
tured love which has left behind 
fears is the main theme of the Fi) 
Epistle of John (2:5 and 4:12, 17-1} 


The goal is maturity for all 


Mature love is all-embracing. TI 
brings us to a last important aspé 
of the biblical concept of maturity. 

The word teleios and its derivatiy 
had been used by the hellenistic my 
tery religions as a technical term 
designate the few elect who were i} 
itiated in mystic rites. Little of t 
can be found in the New Testam 
on the contrary, Paul warns 
teaches every man, in the hope 
present every man mature in Ch 
This astonishing threefold “eve 
man” in Colossians 1:28 shows | 
that we cannot become or rema 
truly mature without constantly bei 
concerned with the maturity of 
Not only Christians, but the wh 
world is meant to come of age, ai 
mature Christians are but a prefigi 
ration of a mature world. 4 
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| = SEARCHING ADULT is one 
‘if the extraordinary products of the 
‘/nodern era. The mid-century has 
"rought an explosion of critical ques- 
‘ions which men never faced before. 
'\'t has also brought men more years 
ind more leisure to live with those 
' yuestions and try to find their an- 
swers. The combination of these fac- 
‘ors is causing a tremendous exten- 
jsion of the years of learning and of 
mental and spiritual activity. 

| Many of the questions heaved up in 
the turbulence of this time of rapid 
‘change are religious by nature or by 
implication. The church must help 
her people find the answers. In find- 
‘ing them the people must reach a de- 
gree of maturity not known before. 

But what is maturity? It does not 
‘seem to have much to do with age. 
|The definition of maturity varies with 
‘the cultural background of persons. 
‘In a group of adults discussing the 
‘problems of maturity was a young 
‘man from a country where the life 
span is short. He had already passed 
the time considered by his people to 
_be the prime of life. Maturity for 
| him, in terms of his culture, was al- 
/ ready past. In the same group was a 
| woman of sixty-five who had recently 
‘eompleted a doctoral dissertation. 
|She had begun to get the feel of 
‘academic achievement, but maturity 
}for her, in terms of her culture, 
| stretched out ahead. Yet both per- 
sons felt that maturity involves con- 
| tinuing learning. 

Maturity is not a halfway house 
/at which a person arrives and, having 
arrived, settles down to await the 
\advance of senility. The accumulation 
of years brings aging, but not neces- 
‘sarily maturity. The promise of 
“three score years and ten” does not 
‘include a guarantee of maturity. The 
“person who matures along with his 
accumulation of years is the one who 
continues to be able to put aside old 
Ways and to apply new knowledge to 


‘the problems and responsibilities of 
life. f 


Physical factors often mislead 


Children are often expected to act 
according to their size. Teen-agers 
are expected to “put away childish 
things” when they are not prepared 
to do so, since their maturity has not 
“caught up” with their rapidly in- 
creasing size. Mental growth is not 
‘brought to an abrupt halt when 
physical development is complete. 
Science now proves what has long 
been suspected from experience, that 
learning can continue throughout life. 
Furthermore, the mature person not 
only acquires new knowledge in his 
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later years, but brings experience to 
his learning. This enables him to re- 
organize prior knowledge, which now 
becomes part of his immediate skill 
for dealing with his environment. 

The constant discovery and de- 
velopment of ideas in all fields of 
knowledge add to the store of facts a 
person accumulates. The continual 
reorganization of this material in 
terms of need for its use is char- 
acteristic of the adult learner. The 
mature person is able to recognize 
facts and to adjust his attitudes to- 
ward life in keeping with enlarged 
vision and changing viewpoint. 

Shakespeare gives a depressing 
view of maturity. As he reviews the 
seven ages of man the picture be- 
comes increasingly less lovely and 
man ends his days in “mere oblivion— 
sans everything.” Shakespeare did 
not know the ninety-four-year-old 
great-grandmother, no longer able to 
read, who admonished her reader to 
skip the trivia considered enough for 
her weariness and to read something 
educational so that she could keep up 
with the world in which she is still 
actively participating. 

Learning may continue as long as 
physical deterioration affecting the 
brain and neural system has not taken 
place and a person is able to react to 
mental stimulation and adjust to his 
environment. The late learner is often 
more eager than the child. There is 
no insurmountable obstacle to learn- 
ing when the motivation is present. 

The ninety-six-year-old learning 
to read in a neighborhood center 
should not be a complete surprise. 
Though not ordinarily expected to 
learn this skill late in life, this person 
brings to the experience a factor 
which makes it wonderful for him. 
Throughout life he has watched others 


scan printed pages, learning the wis- 
dom of the world. He has yearned to 


know how to do it. He is motivated 
by more than desire; he is impelled 
by maturity of social experience and 
knowledge of the value of the skill 
he is acquiring. 


Christian maturity is not a plateau 


Continued search for and absorption 
of truth is essential to religious 
maturity. However, the accumula- 
tion of religious knowledge is not nec- 
essarily Christian maturity. Spiritual 
maturity is not a gift but a prize, and 
only those who strive mightily attain 
it. The Christian who no longer seeks 
spiritual insight and an understanding 
of God is an immature Christian. His 
understanding of himself and his 
responsibilities has reached an im- 
passe because he is no longer learn- 
ing. He has settled on a plateau from 
which he views no new horizons. 

Christian maturity is a readiness to 
reorganize spiritual understanding, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
to meet the needs and demands of a 
changing world. It is expressed in 
the realignment of life according to 
increased spiritual insight. Christian 
maturity is not a goal at which one 
can settle back to await the rewards 
of the faithful. It is a searching way 
of life in which the spiritual under- 
standing already achieved motivates 
a person to seek the most adequate 
answers to life’s pressing questions. 
It is manifested in effort to relate one- 
self to persons and situations in ac- 
cordance with the highest Christian 
principles. 

The adult who has this concept of 
maturity brings Christian education 
face to face with its greatest challenge 
and opportunity. 
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In the United States there are twice as many adults as 
children and eight times as many adults as young people. 


Who are the adults: 


by Richard E. LENTZ 


Director of Family Life, Department 

of Religious Education, Christian 
Churches (Disciples of Christ) Interna- 
tional Convention, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


W\ HO ARE THE ADULTS the 
churches must try to reach through 
Christian education? What are they 
like, these adults who both challenge 
and ignore the church? 

Most adults are preoccupied with 
making a living or running a house- 
hold. Sixty-two million of them com- 
prise the largest civilian labor force 
in our country’s history; another 
thirty million are full-time home- 
makers. Seemingly at all hours of the 
day and night, they can be seen pour- 
ing in and out of subway exits, 
crowding ‘streets and highways, rush- 
ing to keep bus, train, and plane 
schedules—all in the interest of the 
job. For adults, the important thing 
in life is their job; all else must be 
adjusted to its demands. 
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In order to stay on the job, adults 
spend vast sums of money to look 
healthy, youthful, and attractive. In 
1954, for example, they paid out more 
than two and a half billion dollars to 
beauty and barber shops, cleaning and 
pressing establishments, for personal 
services. 

For the benefit of adults, the major 
part of advertising is devoted to prod- 
ucts that claim to improve health or 
enhance personal appearance. Reduc- 
ing diets, equipment, and treatments 
have high appeal among adults, as 
do techniques that increase social 
poise and popularity. “Get along to 
get ahead” and “Win friends and in- 
fluence people” are familiar expres- 
sions of this concern on the part of 
adults to achieve success in the ac- 
cepted sense. Equally effective and 
popular are religious appeals that 
capitalize on this concern. 


Adults are organization-minded 


Adults are not involved in a mass 
society; they are the mass society. 
Powerful industrial, political, and so- 
cial organizations control their des- 
tiny. Increasingly, the standards of 
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young adults have had at least fourteen years of schooling), 
compared with eight or even six years for older adu 
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adult life are the principles andj 
standards of the vast organizations) 
of which they are but an infinitesim 
part. 

But how can a person get along! 
with his associates and at the same} 
time seek to promote himself, o en| 
at their expense? Adults everywher 
are now reading books, takin | 
courses, and attending meetings to) 
improve their practical skills in work- 
ing with people, including their su-| 
periors and subordinates. Their aim) 
is to achieve some measure of per-| 
sonal influence over cultural develop-| 
ments through participation in the! 
group. For them, individual fulfill-) 
ment lies in the direction of organi- | 
zation and the team approach to| 
problem and play situations alike. | 


Adults look to the past 


Notwithstanding the fact that it is| 
they who have made modern life what 
it is, most adults do not feel secure 
and at home in it. They are be- 
wildered by the characteristic speed 
with which it moves and the ease 
with which it changes face. Uncon- 
sciously they seek the brake pedal. 


; 


| 


lemembering the cherished values of 
jdrmer years, they are aware that 
peiety will suffer a tragic loss if these 
Ider values are indiscriminately dis- 
arded in the name of progress, They 
egard the unfamiliar and unproved 
alues of modern science as a threat 
‘0 “the good old days.” 

| Accordingly, more and more adults 
re seeking to recover and reinstate 
he past by glorifying our heritage— 
amilial, political, and religious. In 
ecent years, there has been a great 
ipsurge of interest in American his- 
sory and traditions. Antique dealers 
re doing a flourishing business in 
arly Americana. Never has there 
een greater eagerness on the part of 
_ dults to learn about our past and to 
lo it honor. 


a | 
_ Vhat is the church’s responsibility? 
In the light of these facts, what role 
thould the church play in the lives of 
oday’s adults? How can they be 
eached by Christian education? Be- 
jore stating objectives, it is important 
0 note certain characteristics of adult 
-thurch groups, as an indication of 
he extent of the church’s responsi- 
dility toward adults and of the type 
o£ Christian education program it 
should provide for them. 
| In the first place, adults outnumber 
children and young people every- 
‘where, especially in the churches. 
There are at least twice as many 
‘adults as there are children, and 
eight times as many adults as young 
people. This means that, for every 
three persons under twenty-one years 
of age, there are seven over twenty- 
one for whom Christian educators are 
directly responsible. Moreover, the 
‘number of adults is constantly in- 
‘ereasing. Adults of voting age now 
constitute sixty-one per cent of the 
total population; by 1960, it is esti- 
“mated that there will be 108 million 
: 


of them. This increases the responsi- 
bility of the church toward its adult 
‘constituency proportionately. 
In the second place, unlike children- 
and young people, adult church mem- 
bers are not grouped according to 
/age, but are spread across an age span 
of eighty years. This age differential 
is accentuated by the cultural differ- 
ences that exist in every group. Be- 
‘eause of the steadily rising level of 
‘education in America, most young 
adults have had at least fourteen 
years of schooling, whereas older 
group members may not have had 
More than eight or even six years. 
In addition, specialization in educa- 
tion creates barriers between people, 
since each profession has its own 
special jargon and set of ideas. 
Thus adults are often farther apart 
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culturally than their age indicates, 
and it is difficult for them to under- 
stand each other. Church educators 
face the challenge of providing an 
adult program that will hold the in- 
terest and insure the participation of 
all ages and backgrounds. 


How can the church reach all adults? 


It is much more difficult to educate 
adults in the Christian tradition than 
it is to educate children. Adults are 
involved in every phase of the church 
program, for churches depend heavily 
on their volunteer services. Because 
of their broad involvement, however, 
adults often find it difficult to identify 
with an educational program that is 
designed especially for them. Indeed 
the narrow, often secular emphasis of 
many duties to which they are as- 
signed—specifically as members of 
finance and house committees—ap- 
pear actually to contradict or nullify 
the primary concern of Christian edu- 
cation. Nor do many adults have the 
proper qualifications for their jobs, 
with the result that the church is not 
always served as well as it should be. 

The first objective of Christian edu- 
cation for adults, therefore, should 
be to coordinate the many involve- 
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ments of adults in church work so as 
to achieve a unified impact in appor- 
tioning responsibility. Serving the 
church and its many offices should be 
viewed as a primary opportunity for 
Christian development, possibly call- 
ing for an in-service training program 
to qualify volunteers for this impor- 
tant work. 

A second objective of Christian 
adult education is that it relate prac- 
tically to daily work. Unless adults 
can be made to see that religious faith 
and teaching have a direct bearing 
on their jobs, they will look beyond 
the churches for help. The emphasis 
of class discussions, reading materi- 
als, and study topics must be on the 
relevance of Christian teachings to 
everyday living, particularly to work 
problems and relations. Unless it is 
focused directly on this major pre- 
occupation of adults with their daily 
work, Christian education will have 
no more than marginal appeal. 

Another obligation of the church is 
to offer sound education in Christian 
home and family life, both for the 
thirty-odd million adult women who 
are homemakers and for their hus- 
bands. In terms of their need, this 
calls for a graded program, beginning 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Adults outnumber children and young people in the total population and in the 
churches, but make up only about one third of the Sunday school enrollment. 
Bureau of Research and Survey, National Council of Churches 
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How adults 


learn 


by Jesse H. ZIEGLER 


Professor of Psychology and Christian Education, 


Hee A CASUAL LOOK at our 
churches will reveal that many adults 
are engaged in some process which 
may properly be called “learning.” 
We may say that a person is learning 
when he increases his knowledge, 
changes his attitude, or develops a 
skill. None of these things would 
have happened simply as the result of 
normal growth and development, but 
all of them are dependent on the 
effect of experience. The evidence of 
learning is to be seen in a person’s 
changed behavior. Each of the fol- 
lowing illustrates a type of learning 
which resulted in a new pattern of 
behavior: 

A group of young adults meeting 
in church on Friday and Sunday 
evenings discovered a common need 
to discuss the difficulties of having 
Christian faith. One of these difficul- 
ties had to do with accepting the 
authority of the Bible. Accordingly, 
they set up a Sunday-morning study 
group on “The Background of the 
New Testament.” They read, listened 
to lectures, and entered into very 
fruitful discussion. They were learn- 
ing content. 

A number of young middle-aged 
couples who met on Sunday mornings 
while their children were in church 
school found common ground in study 
and discussion of the layman’s -ap- 
proach to Christian theology. Negro 
and Nisei couples, also church school 
parents, began to drop in at these 
meetings. The group soon extended its 
activity to social fellowship gather- 
ings outside of the church, including 
the same broad mixture of people. In 
time, those white members of the 
group who had pronounced preju- 
dices toward non-Caucasians found 
themselves thoroughly enjoying the 
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company of the non-white members. 
They. were learning attitudes. 

A dozen adults, ranging in age from 
twenty-four to sixty-four, started to 
meet with a choral director who was 
skilled in leading fellowship singing. 
Over a period of months he taught 
them many new songs, as well as how 
to lead others in enjoyable group 
singing. They were learning skills. 


What are good learning conditions? 


Conflict is indispensable to learn- 
ing. Change takes place—and learning 


always involves change—only when a_ 


person feels himself to be out of bal- 
ance or in conflict. Indeed, one might 
say that stress is a prerequisite of 
learning. 

Conflict, and the consequent readi- 
ness to learn, may arise from many 
different situations. For example, a 
person may find himself at odds with 
the system of values to which he 
holds. Let us say I want to be the 
kind of solid churchman my grand- 
father was, but find myself falling far 
short of my ideal: I am ready to 
learn. 

Or, the conflict may be between a 
person’s desire and ability to con- 
form to the demands of society. I 
want to provide myself and my family 
with adequate housing, food, clothing, 
and culture, but seem to lack the 
skills and judgment necessary to ac- 
complish this: I am ready to learn. 

Another type of conflict involves 
meeting other people’s expectations. 
I have been asked by the minister 
of Christian education to teach a class 
of juniors, but have never taught in 
the church school before: I am ready 
to learn. 

Finally, the conflict may be between 
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personal ambitions and God’s clair 
on one’s life. I want to satisfy 
own needs and desires, but have beer 
told that my vocation should come” 
from God: I am ready to learn. 

There is no need to belabor 
point, but the fact that conflict stim 
ulates learning is basic. In my ow} 
experience as a student, I recall with 
gratitude the distinguished teache 
Dr. Bruno Bettelheim, who challengeg 
nearly everything I held dear, forein 
me to tethink and reappraise man} 
of my most cherished positions. Neve 
have I thought so hard and so 
tively as when I faced those new ye 
fundamental questions having to de 
with the very meaning of my exist 
ence. It is this process, I am con- 
vinced, that is the sine qua non for 
all adult learning. 

Learning must fit in with onde 
value structure. From an 
Lecky’s theory of personality co 
this principle, which in some wa 
appears to contradict the one sta 
above: in general, learning takes| 
place only if the new ideas and atti- 
tudes that confront a person are not 
so foreign to his system of values as} 
to necessitate his scrapping the entire | 
structure. Thus someone who believes | 
in power as the only way of altering 
human relations will have no appree- 
iation for sensitivity and the cultiva- | 
tion of understanding among people. 
This concept simply does not fit in 
with his sense of values. Le 
takes place most easily when the} 
values a person learns are readily 
assimilated into his value structure 

The learner needs to feel aan 
by the group. If learning is to take | 
place among adults, it is important 
that they take the time to get ac- | 
quainted, in order to develop a feel- | 
ing of warmth and acceptance among | 
all members of the group. Though i 
may seem strange, nevertheless it is | 
a fact that people learn more readily | 
when they call each other by first | 
names and know a few intimate de- 
tails about each other. A friendly a 
informal atmosphere in the classroom 
has the effect of breaking down the 
defenses with which people tend to 
insulate themselves against those 
forces which would contribute to | 
learning. When a person feels a 
cepted by the group, he is able to 
freely about himself, his needs, and 
his problems. This sense of freedom — 
opens the way of learning to him. 

There must be opportunity to te 
new learnings. Freedom to lez 
exists only where it is safe for 
learner to try out new ideas, atti 
tudes, and skills. It is doubtful whe 
ther very much real learning eve 
takes place in the so-called “nice’ 
group which looks with shocked dis 
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yproval at a fellow member who 
«presses what it regards as a heret- 
al point of view. 

‘Change can occur in a person only 
he is permitted to try out his 
ianged behavior on the group. Thus 
arning took place for a certain in- 
vidual, as well as for his entire 
‘oup, in the discussion that followed 
ls frank statement that during most 
this life he had had trouble believ- 
ig in God because of some of the 
jorrors of nature that often are 
uilled “acts of God.” Such freedom 
») try out one’s ideas and behavior 
jpens the way to real learning. 
Learners must be open to con- 
iructive criticism. From the very 
joment its base leaves the ground, 
||} rocket is kept in balance and on 
ourse by delicate instruments within 
‘ne rocket itself. If it should tip to 
‘ne side, these instruments immedi- 
tely give orders to the rocket en- 
ines to swing the rocket back on 
‘ourse. It is precisely this kind of 
lirection that adults need as they 
tttempt to put into practice new 
kills and attitudes. Learning goes on 
‘nly if the channels of communica- 
ion between learner and teacher are 
tept open, to let the learner know 
vhether or not he is keeping on 
‘ourse. Thus someone who is learn- 
‘ng to direct fellowship singing will 
wrofit greatly from the critical but 
tindly suggestions of his teacher. In 
‘he same way the teacher who is open 
0 suggestions from his students will 
earn to be a better teacher. The best 
learning takes place where channels 
are developed and kept clear for con- 
structive criticism. 
| Learning must meet personal needs. 
[f learning is to bring about a change 
in behavior, it must deal with the 
heeds of the individual learner. It is 
possible, for example, for adults to 
memorize the names of the kings of 
Israel, but it is doubtful whether this 
information has any conceivable rele- 
vance to adult behavior. On the other 
hand, many adults desperately want 


to know what God is trying to say- 


to them about world politics. To en- 
gage in learning of this kind would 
be attractive to these adults because 
it would be meeting their personal 
needs. 

The leader must be worthy of iden- 
tification. Just as children identify 
themselves with adults whom they 
love and admire, and seek to become 
like them, so do adults learn through 
identification with their teachers and 
leaders. The personality and value 
structure of the group leader, and 
the intimacy and reality of his rela- 
tion to God, will therefore be of pro- 
found importance in determining the 
nature and extent of personality 
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A friendly, informal atmosphere in the classroom helps a person to feel ac- 
cepted and allows him to talk freely about himself, his needs, and his problems. 


Jerome Drown 


change in the adults whom he is 
teaching. There is a contagion to per- 
sonality which is not dependent on 
authority. Significant learning takes 
place through identification with in- 
spiring leadership. 


Climate determines the learning 


The conditions that are conducive 
to adult learning constitute the cli- 
mate in which the learning takes 
place. If, as we strongly believe, the 
church has a stake in bringing about 
change in adults through the learn- 
ing process, then it becomes impera- 
tive that the church be adept at 
creating a psychological and spiritual 


climate in which adults will discover 
their need to learn and in which it 
will be possible for them to learn. 
This climate must be relatively free 
from competition that belittles a per- 
son’s first steps in learning. It must 
not be overly dependent on the work 
of any human authority, but must 
place great confidence in the indi- 
vidual’s responsibility to discover for 
himself the word of the only true 
authority: God. It must encourage the 
right to differ with others within the 
church. It must guarantee the free- 
dom to express the best insights de- 
veloped. Within this kind of climate, 
adults will find that learning can be 
both profitable and pleasurable. 


A Book of Remembrance 


As we admire the great memorial churches, chapels, and educational build- 
ings honoring loved ones, many of us wish we could give memorials that are 
worthy and dignified, yet within our means. Such an opportunity is provided 
by the Book of Remembrance, to be prominently displayed in the new Inter- 
church Center. Those contributing to the construction and equipping of this 
building may have names of those they honor inscribed in the book. An ex- 
~ planation of the plan is found on page one. The Interchurch Center, standing 
high on the granite bluff overlooking the Hudson River from the east, is now 
reaching completion. It will house the offices of the National Council of 
Churches, several denominational boards, and some world organizations. 
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Use 


effective 


methods 


by Malcolm S$. KNOWLES 


Formerly Executive ore Adult Education 


Association of the U.S.A., Chicago, Illinois; 


Editor of the Handbook of Adult Education in te United States, 1960 


‘Te CENTRAL FACT about meth- 
ods in education, often ignored, is that 
they are means to ends—never ends 
in themselves. It is never justifiable, 
therefore, to use discussion because it 
is popular, or role playing because it 
is novel, or a lecture because it is 


traditional. The choice of a given” 


method can be justified only in terms 
of its being the most effective means 
for accomplishing a particular objec- 
tive in a unique situation. 


Objectives must be defined 


For each educational activity, it is 
important that the objective be clearly 
defined, in order that the method 
selected be appropriate and that prog- 
ress toward that objective may be 
measured. 

But let us first be clear as to what 
is an educational objective. The 
objective is not “to transmit knowl- 
edge of ... ,” “to inform about... ,” 
or “to teach skill in... .” These are 
not statements of a true educational 
objective, for they describe what the 
teacher does. A true statement of an 
educational objective must describe 
what happens inside the learner—“to 
acquire knowledge of .. .” or “to de- 
velop skill in . . .”—-for the purpose 
of education is to effect change in the 
learner. Not until a teacher has this 
crucial insight will he be able to focus 
his attention on helping students to 
learn, rather than on merely covering 
a given amount of subject matter or 
demonstrating his own erudition. 

What, then, are the proper objec- 
tives of education, and which method 
is best fitted to each? The following 
list of objectives and methods suitable 
to them is based on a system of cate- 
gories developed by Ralph Tyler, di- 
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rector of the Center for the Advanced 

Study of the Behavioral Studies: 

/ Changes in things known, or knowl- 
edge: lecture, reading, audio-visual 
aids, question and answer, forum, 
symposium. 

Changes in things comprehended, 
or understanding: problem-solving 
projects, discussion, laboratory ex- 
periments, demonstration, role play- 
ing, panels. 

, Changes in things done, or skills: 

. demonstration, practice drill, appren- 
ticeship. 

Changes in things felt, or attitudes: 


v successful experience with a new at-. 


titude (role playing, field trip, per- 
missive discussion, counseling). 
, Changes in things valued, or appre- 
“ ciation: inspirational talk, discussion, 
reading, films, visits. 
/ Changes in things liked, or inter- 
est: exposure to new interests, start- 
ing with present interests (discussion, 
reading, audio-visual aids, field trips). 
In planning a particular learning 
activity, it will of course be neces- 
sary to spell out the specific knowl- 
edge, understanding, skill, attitude, 
appreciation, or interest related to 
each objective. And it is important 
to recognize that more than one type 
of objective may be achieved in a 
single activity. For example, knowl- 
edge is seldom useful without under- 
standing; therefore it is usually de- 
sirable to combine a lecture with dis- 
cussion or some other method in 
which learners practice using their 
knowledge. 


Learning must foster maturation 


The objectives listed above are im- 
mediate objectives of particular edu- 
cational activities. But there is also 
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an ultimate objective to which 
learning experience should contribut) 
—namely, the fostering of each indi- 
vidual’s own internal process 9 
maturation. 

To be educational, every experience 
must help a person mature—to grow 
from dependence toward indepen+ 
dence, from passivity toward activity) 
from narrow interests toward broac] 
interests, from small abilities toware| 
large abilities, from few functions to-|_ 
ward many functions, from imitatior| 
toward bese from mee 


toward are a from aie} 
portant values toward important) 
values, from surface concerns towaré| 
depth concerns, from spiritual naiveta 
toward spiritual integrity. 

The teacher whose goal is to help 


method he uses to achieve an immedi- 
ate objective in terms of its effect on 
these long-run directions of growth) 
Thus, if he feels inclined to state al 
personal opinion, he will first ask) 
himself whether his students are so| 


position unquestioningly or whether) 
they are mature enough to differ with) 
him and thereby gain security in as-) 
serting their independence. Since the} 
lecture method tends to impose aj 
passive role on learners, he may de 
cide to give fewer lectures in favor of 
some other method that stimulates! 
individual participation. Or he may} 
discover that, while it is flattering to) 
be imitated, the more he encourages} 
imitation the less he is helping his} 
students toward greater originality.) | | 
Good teaching is creative 


A teacher can turn to any number} 
of good manuals for detailed descrip-. 
tions of adult education methods’ but | 
his real challenge is in designing in-' 
tegrated experiences that will help his | 
students learn effectively. Note that 
the emphasis here is on the learning, 
not on the teaching; and that, as the 
word “design” implies, teaching—the 
selection of methods—is a creative 
art, not a mechanical operation. .: 

Learning experiences may be b 
on lesson materials or on real-life | 
situations. The latter are always | 
more effective than the former be- 
cause they afford the learner an op= 
portunity to test his learning in ac- 
tion. The following descriptions of 
two creative experiences in Christiags 


* One of the most comprehensive and ine 
yo are manuals is Leaders’ est, No. 1, 
Adult Education Association, 743 Ni 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois, $2.00. — 


wv 
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education illustrate the use of both 
_ lesson-type and real-life situations. 


_ A creative experience with young 
"people 
_ The teacher had assigned Matthew 
3 for the coming Sunday. In prelimi- 
‘nary discussion with his church school 
‘ class, it had been agreed that the ob- 
_ jective was to develop an understand- 
_ ing of the implications of the Sermon 
on the Mount for individual everyday 
_ behavior. When the class met on the 
_ following Sunday, the teacher asked, | 
“From your reading of the Sermon! 
on the Mount, what difficulties or!) 
_ problems do you see in applying these 
principles to everyday life?” > 
| In order to give each member a 
_ chance to contribute, and at the same 
_ time to protect the normally reticent 
_ from too great exposure, he resorted 
to the buzz session—dividing the 
group into clusters of five or six mem- 
_ bers each, with a spokesman for each 
cluster. After ten minutes of small- 
| group discussion, the teacher called 
on the spokesman from each cluster 
_ to report any problems encountered, 
listing them on the blackboard for all 
to see. The topics listed were then 
open for general discussion, in which 
everyone took part. 

As was to be expected, there was 
Strong disagreement among class 
members over the practicability of 
“loving one’s enemies.” Arguments 
pro and con threatened an impasse, 
until the teacher suggested that they 
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Learning implies growth. Such growth is stimulated when individuals face live 
issues and participate actively in honest inquiry and discussion of the facts. 


all try out this principle in their own 
lives during the coming week and re- 
port back from first-hand experience 
at the next meeting. This suggestion 
appealed even to the sceptics. An- 
other suggestion, to be carried out in 
class, was that three members be 
selected to act out a realistic situation 
in which an angry individual is met 
with anger from one person and with 
love and understanding from another. 
This would give the rest of the group 
a chance to observe how an angry 
person reacts to reciprocated anger 
and unexpected good will, and 
through discussion to generalize the 
consequences of the principle of love 
for themselves and for the world at 
large. Both of these suggestions were 
aimed at teaching the students how to 
learn by evaluating the experience. 

Thus what started out prosaically as 
a reading assignment became a crea- 
tive learning experience for everyone 
involved —including the teacher — 
through the dynamic interaction of 
the raw materials at hand: the wis- 
dom of the Bible; the needs, inter- 
ests, goals, and experiences of the 
group; and the resources of the 
teacher. 


A creative experience with adults 


A certain congregation was divided 
over its role in the community. One 
group of adults felt keenly that the 


church was shirking its responsibility 
toward community problems; another, 
with equal conviction, felt that com- 
munity problems were traditionally 
not the concern of the church. Opin- 
ions expressed on both sides were 
radiating emotional sparks, and a 
split was imminent. 

Recognizing the unprecedented op- 
portunity for real Christian education 
in this explosive situation, a small 
group of imaginative church leaders 
planned a three-month program 
around the issue. Beginning with a 
sermon on “The Historical Role of the 
Church in Social Change,” the min- 
ister objectively examined the his- 
torical positions of the Christian 
Church regarding its relation to the 
community. This was followed, on a 
weekday evening, by a talk on human 
relations and methods of problem 
solving in human organizations. The 
speaker was a respected Christian 
layman from a nearby university. 

The third event was a a series of 
home discussion meetings, preceded 
by a one-day planning session for dis- 
cussion leaders, in which couples were 
asked to develop a list of basic guid- 
ing principles for church-community 
relations. These lists of principles, 
as agreed on, were then presented at 
a general church meeting, togecher 
with a report on the degree of agree- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Program possibilities 


by Robert S. CLEMMONS 


Director, Department of Christian Educa- 
tion of Adults, The Methodist Church, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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iE YOU WERE ASKED to plan a 
program for a study group for adults 
in your church, what subjects do you 
think would be of primary interest to 
them?” 

This question, addressed to a large 
number of churches throughout the 
country, elicited many answers: 

“God, repentance, and race rela- 
tions,” replied an adult group of the 
Union Avenue Disciples of Christ in 
Litchfield, Illinois. 

“Family religion and Christian citi- 
zenship,” said members of the Church 
of the Brethren in Milledgeville, Ili- 
nois. 

“We need to study the Church, the 
Creed, and separation of church and 
state,” came from Zion’s Augustana 
Lutheran Church in Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

“Religions of the world,” was the 
conclusion of the young adults of First 
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Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A., 
Haddenfield, New Jersey. 

“Marriage, homemaking, and child 
raising,” said another group of young 
adults in St. James Evangelical United 
Brethren Church in Evansville, Indi- 
ana. 

Replies from other churches in 
Texas, California, and Canada indi- 
cated still other interests: “What the 
Bible has to say about the Holy 
Spirit,” “Holy Communion and every- 
day life,’ and “What to do about juve- 
niles.” 

Spotty and inconclusive as these re- 
plies may be, they show clearly that 
there is a great variety of interests 
among adults in Protestant churches. 
Anyone who plans a program for 
adults will need to include a broad 
base of experience, recognize the wide 
range of individual preferences, check 
with adults to discover their real in- 
terests, and be prepared for changing 
needs as new learnings take place. 


Adult interests are studied 


How can a church go about dis- 
covering the personal needs of adults 
that are not now being met? How can 
leaders discover the interests of non- 
participants who are not being reached 
by the current types of program? 
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Under the leadership of James Ma-} 
son, director of Christian education) 
the Dauphin Way Methodist Church inj 
Mobile, Alabama, conducts a suryey) 
each fall to learn the needs and inter-} 
ests of its adult members, as a basis} 
for planning an adult education pro- 
gram. The questionnaire is mailed to) 
the entire adult constituency of the} 
church. About two weeks later these 
persons are visited, and the question-|) 
naires are discussed and then returned}) 
to the church. I 

Answers to the questionnaire are 
tabulated by an adult council. On the} 
basis of this tabulation of interests, 
classes are scheduled for Sunday 
morning and evening, and for each 
night of the week. Leaders are se- 
lected for their knowledge, experience, | 
and teaching skill. Courses are sched- 
uled for each quarter of the year, and 
are changed according to emerging in- | 
terests and developing needs. 4 


The curriculum expands 


Sometimes new curriculum possibil- 
ities emerge when a church studies | 
itself. Under the leadership of Leon- | 
ard Miller, director of Christian edu- | 
cation at the First Methodist Church | 
in Phoenix, Arizona, a study was made 
of the ratio of parent participation to | 


\ 
participation in the church 
|. It was found that in some adult 
as many as one third of the 
arents did not attend. A survey of 
se individuals revealed that many 
nts felt strange and uncomfortable 
, and confused as to how 
cipate. Consequently courses 
introduced on “What Christians 
ye,’ “How We Worship,” “How 
Church Does Its Work,” and 
mily Religion,” with the result that 
whole new constituency of adults 
nrolled in these study groups. 


materials are developed 


y curriculum possibilities emerge 
1 interdenominational conferences. 
a result of conferences with older 
h and single young adults, eight 
study books are being developed 
these persons covering these areas 
experience: vocation, use of leisure 
e, setting life goals, achieving emo- 
growth, sex life and mating, 
ily responsibilities, facing pres- 
_ \sures of our culture, and religious and 

spiritual growth. So far these volumes 
ve appeared: How Free Are You? 
+ Robert Hamill: Come and See, by 
. Skogland; The Big Difference, by 
z.. Hunter; and Stranger in My 
| House, by Walter Sikes. 


by denominations. In its new Seabury 
series, the Protestant Episcopal Church 
‘recognizes the local church as the 
place where Christians live, move, and 
have their being. The experiences 
one has in his church are his Christian 
education. To make this experience 
_ effective, local parish leaders prepare 
themselves for their work by attend- 
ing a parish-life retreat, designed to 
help them examine themselves, the 
shristian faith, and the ways in Poieh 
they relate themselves to other per- 
sons in the church. These spiritually 
refreshed lives inspire the new cur- 
}ziculum in the local church. Adult 
| education is an essential ingredient of 
a revitalized parish life. 
| The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.; 
irects the main emphasis of its adult 
curriculum toward parents. Believing 
nat parents are the primary teachers 
children, they have developed their 
program iesidlities around this focal 
ter of interest in adult life. Their 
ymen’s Theological Library (West- 
minster Press), portrays the Christian 
faith with mature and understandable 
insights. 
_ The Methodist Church offers a wide 
variety of study possibilities for adult 
_groups. It builds its plans for adults 
on developmental principles, allowing 
each group to select its own printed 
and visual resources. Its Adult Bible 
Mourse represents one of the most 
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Other new materials are developed 


thoroughgoing, systematic, and histor- 
ical advances in adult Bible study to- 
day. Recognizing the need for more 
basic knowledge about the Christian 
religion, the Methodist Church has re- 
cently inaugurated a series of ten vol- 
umes entitled Basie Christian Books. 
Two of these books will appear as 
study resources each year. They con- 
tain the basic knowledge needed by 
informed Christian adults. 

Other denominations are likewise 
developing new adult courses. Each 
church should consult its own denomi- 
national leaders for new curriculum 
possibilities. 

The television program Talk Back, 
sponsored by the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission of the National 
Council of Churches, represents a new 
dimension in adult education pro- 
grams. This is an adventure in two- 
way communication. After a drama- 
tized incident from life, followed by a 
panel discussion, the audience is asked 
to identify the vital religious concern 
involved in the situation portrayed. 
Viewers may discuss the issues in 
their own homes, in neighborhood 
groups, in church forums and classes, 
and in other adult groups. 

When this program was first sched- 
uled in Denver at the church school 
hour, some religious leaders thought 
this was a calamity. But others 
brought television sets into the class- 
room. Classes watched the half-hour 
program, then discussed the problem 
presented. In these churches, the pro- 
gram proved a great boon to adult 
education. 

For many years the missionary edu- 
cation movement (Friendship Press) 
has provided adult groups with a vast 
array of program resources.! Any 
group wanting to study the religions 
of the world will find these guides ex- 
cellent: Introducing Islam, by J. 
Cristy Wilson; Introducing Buddhism, 
by K. S. Latourette; and Introducing 
Hinduism, by Malcolm Pitt. It has 
also produced maps, plays, filmstrips, 
and study books that provide adult 
students with new insights into other 
faiths. These dependable resources 
have been produced interdenomina- 
tionally for years. 


Good programs need to be planned 


The quality of the adult Christian 
education program in a local church 
depends upon the insight and initiative 
of the leaders in that church. The pro- 
gram is an extension of their under- 
standing and enthusiasm. If they have 
kept on learning all their lives, the 


1Information about Friendship Press 
books is available from denominational 
bookstores or from 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 


program will reflect the scope of their 
broad interests. If they have become 
arrested in their development, the 
program will level off with them. 

Good programs are built on good 
planning. The planning process in- 
volves several important basic steps. 
To overlook these steps is to curtail 
the effectiveness of the program; to 
observe them is to increase participa- 
tion in the program and raise the level 
of Christian education. 

Here are some steps essential in 
planning: 

1. Discover interests and needs of 
the entire adult constituency, as well 
as of the church and the community. 

2. Define goals in keeping with the 
purposes of the church. These need to 
be made explicit and interpreted to 
the people. Adults look to the church 
for purposeful learning. 

3. Schedule. activities within the 
limits of the time available for them. 
Remember that adults do the work of 
the world and that fatigue is a big 
deterrent to learning. 

4. Select capable leaders who have 
the knowledge, skill, and ability to 
relate themselves to others as Chris- 
tians. Interpret to them exactly what 
they are to do. Remember that it is 
easier to secure leaders for short-term 
courses than for longer ones. 

5. Provide leaders with good re- 
sources, such as books, maps, audio- 
visuals, and other materials. Do not 
expect them to buy or procure their 
own materials. 

6. Publicize the program. If the 
church has a visiting committee, let 
it take copies of the program to all 
adult church members and interpret 
the program to them. Remember to 
interest the parents who never come. 

7. Evaluate the program as you go 
along and make changes whenever 
necessary. 


The program should be evaluated 


A few years ago a group of adult 
educators representing many denomi- 
nations met in the Pacific Northwest 
and drew up the following set of 
principles for evaluating adult cur- 
riculum. 

A good adult curriculum will: 

1. Take into account the laws of 
adult learning. 

2. Foster a response to the Gospel 
in all areas of life (in relation to God, 
Jesus, our work, families, etc.). 

3. Utilize our great Christian heri- 
tage (in music, the arts, history, the 
church, etc.). 

4. Provide for community outreach. 

5. Be balanced and inclusive so that 
the Gospel may influence all areas of 
life and evoke a response to the Gos- 
pel in each. 
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The handicapped 


and the 


homebound 


by Virginia STAFFORD 


Staff member, Department of Christian Education of Adults, 
General Board of Education, Theg Methodist Church, 


Ae PERSONS have powers for 
growth in the Christian life. Therefore 
the church, through its program of 
Christian education, seeks to pro- 
vide for each individual experiences 
through which he can make the most 
of his capacities and, in an atmosphere 
of love and freedom, grow in Christ- 
likeness. 

Churches today are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of their obligation to 
help every person, however limited 
physically or mentally, to find the 
reality of this kind of Christian 
growth. 


I. Ministry to the handicapped 


As the discussion moved back and 
forth in the couples’ class that morn- 
ing, one fellow was busy writing notes 
to his neighbor. This was routine pro- 
cedure, for Heber was helping Bill 
keep up with those parts of the discus- 
sion which Bill couldn’t get for him- 
self by lip reading. Bill, in turn, was 
reporting to his wife and another cou- 
ple by hand speech. Thus the four 
adults, unable to hear, felt completely 
at home in the group and in its weekly 
study sessions. As Bill expressed it, 
“For the first time, the four of us are 
in a class where our responsibilities 
as young parents and business people 
are more important than our handi- 
caps. We’ve been put in classes for 
the deaf before. Now we’re taken for 
human beings, not handicapped peo- 
ple.” 

Not long before this, the couples’ 
class had presented a different picture. 
Members were fearful as to what to do 
if persons with disabilities should join. 
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“How would we act?” “What do you 
say to a deaf person?” “I’d love to 
have everyone feel at home here, but 
I’d be sure to do the wrong thing.” 
Fortunately, there were persons like 
Heber, eager to be of real service, and 
like Henry and Elsa, a young account- 
ant and his wife who had done some 
study in work with the handicapped. 
Under their leadership, the class took 
the initiative in arousing interest of 
other church groups in handicapped 


persons. The class scheduled movies 


and enlisted discussion leaders from 
various agencies ministering to the 
physically and mentally handicapped, 
thus giving the whole church family 
an opportunity to understand the 
needs, problems, and possibilities of 
handicapped persons. 

Many class meetings included role- 
playing! sessions, so that members 
would become accustomed to meeting 
handicapped persons and helping them 
feel at ease with the class. The 
church’s committee on education set 
up a church-wide committee to see 
what next steps should be taken. Fam- 
ily Night supper programs were 
planned on the subject; talks were 
given in the women’s organization. 

The couples’ class has done such a 
good job in helping the entire church 
understand and accept persons with 
handicaps that now, throughout, the 
church program, persons who are 


1Using Role Playing in Christian Educa- 
tion, by Charles L. Burns, Jr. Reprinted 
from the International Journal of Religious 
Education. May be obtained from the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, Office of Publi- 
cation and Distribution, 120 East 23rd Street, 
New York 10, New York. Single copy 7¢; 
70¢ per dozen. 
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physically different from most of thei} 
companions are completely at home} ~ 

I visit the church often. Frequently) ~ 
I have a chance to chat with a young! — 
girl who, for the first twenty years of| 
her life, had no contact with a church) 
or church schoo] because of complete} 
immobility below the neck. She’s aj 


church affairs. 

A blind elderly woman recently) 
joined the church and is regular in} 
attendance at all activities. A young) 
social worker, who comes with her) 
Laborador retriever Seeing Eye dog,) 
is a busy member of the church and of! 
its single young adult class, while! 
taking graduate work at a nearby uni- ie 
versity. The couple who run the i 
candy and magazine stand in the post} 
office are new members; folks sitting} 
near_them on Sundays seem to take | 
his white cane and her German shep-} 
herd dog for granted and gladly move! 
over to provide adequate room. 

Last year one of the men’s classes 
moved to the first floor so that a new | 
member could come directly from the | 
parking lot without having to be lifted, | 
crutches and all, up a long flight of | 
steps. The house and grounds com- | 
mittee has reserved two parking| 
spaces near the door for this man and } 
other handicapped persons. 
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How to help persons feel accepted 


“Acceptance” is a big word, an im= | 
portant word. Every church must 
learn its true meaning, especially with | 
respect to persons who are different. | 
The church, founded to bring the love 
of God into the life of man, cannot 
adequately minister to handicapped | 
individuals until there is genuine ac- | 
ceptance of them as persons. More | 
than simple good will is involved. 
Starting with that as base, a church | 
can study and listen to specialists, in | 
an effort to avoid ineptness and to | 
build a constructive program. 

Specialists in the field urge churches | 
to relate the handicapped individual | 
to his own age and social grouping | 
Each person should share in study, | 
fellowship, and worship with other | 
persons who, except for his physical — 
disability, are just like him. Extreme — 
cases may call for separate groupings, 
but it is in the church, which searches 
for alikeness rather than differences, | 
that persons feel they are accepted — 
and wanted. 

Here are some suggestions from au- 
thorities in the field: 

Slow down the program a little, if 
need be, to include everyone. ‘ 

Shift responsibilities so that the 
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aember who is not quite so mentally 
llert can have the satisfaction of being 
eful. 


| At a party, change some of the 

} fames and occasionally include one 
_ hat a handicapped member can lead 
i _with careful preparation, of course, 
_ 0 avoid strain. 


| When the subject of handicaps is 
)rought up, treat it calmly and inter- 
istedly, giving the handicapped person 
chance to share his ideas. Avoiding 
‘he subject indicates a fundamental 
lack of respect, a feeling that there’s 
-jomething hush-hush and shameful 
bout disability. To the handicapped 
berson, his disability is commonplace; 
ne knows he has it and has learned to 
live with it. He will feel more at ease 
with a church school class that takes 
_ the whole situation casually with no 
‘coddling and no avoidance. 


The handicapped person has the 
same needs as the rest of us. He needs 
to love and be loved, to be useful and 
feel wanted, to express himself crea- 
tively, to contribute to the world’s 
_work, to play, to have companionship, 
to keep mentally and spiritually alive 
and growing. Some of these needs are 
intensified because of certain physical 
and mental limitations, a fact of which 
the concerned church is aware. 
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How to prevent building barriers 


| In order to meet the needs of physi- 
ically handicapped persons, a church 
may have to make adjustments in its 
_ physical plant. Building or remodeling 
committees must give attention to the 
'meeds of the handicapped. First-floor 
facilities for all activities are a great 
asset. Walkways should be built up to 
doors at several entrances, if they are 
not at sidewalk level. Sills at all doors 
throughout the building should be 
‘eliminated to provide easy access for 
\wheel chairs. Handrails along at least 
one wall of every hallway will help 
elderly persons and others who are 
unsure of their footing. Some toilet 
cubicles should have wide doors and 
adequate space by the stools for a 
wheel chair. 


| In some cases, churches will have to 
_ face the necessity of installing eleva- 
| tors. Elevators are expensive to install 
| and maintain, but often they are the 
only means of providing for everyone 
to participate in all activities. 


| Il. Ministry to the homebound 


| However suitable the building and 
well-adapted the program, there are 
/some persons who cannot participate 
in activities at the church building. 
The long-term ill, the very old, even 
those who constantly care for their 
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The long-term ill, the very old, and those who constantly care for sick rela- 


tives, are not only shut in but are often also shut out of church activities. 
Edward Wallowitch 


sick relatives, are not only shut in but, 
as one minister said, often shut out, 
too. For these persons the days are 
long and opportunities for fellowship 
few. No wonder the visitor, even 
though he comes to the house every 
week, is reminded that it has been a 
long, long time since he was there. 
To meet the needs of homebound 
persons, the church must train its visi- 
tors and plan with organized groups to 
take the church into the home. 
Visitors should be carefully chosen 
for their earnest desire to serve, their 
cheerful point of view, deep Christian 
commitment, and availability to call 
on homebound persons. Visitors’ meet- 
ings—monthly, if possible—will help 
each worker become better trained 
for his task. The pastor and Christian 
social case workers, leaders of the 
Friendly Visiting program in the com- 
munity, and other skilled persons can 


be useful in these sessions. The lay 
visitor is the living expression of the 
love of God to the person who is con- 
fined; he should prepare himself to 
bear that love in ways that the sick 
person can understand. 

It is preferable for one person to 
visit the same house again and again. 
The bedbound person needs a de- 
pendable friend, a real companion in 
his times of joy and gladness, his times 
of deep gloom and fear. One denomi- 
nation insists that for every visitor 
there be but one “visitee,” so that 
warm companionship can be estab- 
lished and maintained through con- 
stant contact. 

Organizations and groups may, as 
the visitor directs, provide opportuni- 
ties right in the person’s room for 
studying the Bible and other books, 
praying, singing hymns, having fun 

(Continued on page 44) 
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of tomorrow 


Adults 


Children encouraged to live at their best are prepared 
for continued growth in adulthood 


by Alice L. GODDARD 


Director of the Department of Weekday Religious 


A MOTHER asked her son who was 
about to graduate from college what 
he remembered about his earlier years 
in church school. 

“T remember Mrs. Moore,” he said, 
naming one of his weekday church 
school teachers. “She taught me more 
about God by the way she treated us 
than any other teacher I ever had.” 

A child learns what the Christian 
faith is in many ways, and not least 
through the contagion of a teacher’s 
own faith. This young man entering 
into responsible adulthood felt that he 
knew something of what God is like 
because Mrs. Moore had responded to 
God’s love and had let love for God 
come out in her love for others. The 
kind of teachers a child or youth has 
in the church school helps to de- 
termine whether he will grow up to 
the stature of a mature Christian. 

Christian education during child- 
hood and youth does not have as its 
primary goal preparation for adult- 
hood; its chief purpose is to enable 
the child or youth to live the best that 
is possible for him at the time. Never- 
theless, there are certain elements in 
the Christian nurture of children and 
youth which ee continuing 
growth. 


A growing faith 

A mature Christian knows what he 
believes. But he had to learn. A cen- 
tral resource for his faith is, of course, 
the Bible. An adult Christian’s ability 
to read the Bible intelligently and 
find in it meaning for his life comes 
through study and practice, particu- 
larly in the church school. The teach- 
er’s place in opening the Bible to 
children and young people is impor- 
tant, for the Bible is not always easy 
to understand. Stories of how the 
Bible came to be, examination of the 
various types of writings in the Bible, 
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skill in finding Bible passages, reports 
of archaeological discoveries, study of 
maps and pictures—these are the 


common ways in which boys and girls 


learn the structure and the back- 
ground of the Bible. When they are 
old enough to use Bible dictionaries 
and commentaries they learn to look 
for interpretations of difficult words 
and passages. These are tools in the 
hands of the teacher who wants to 
share with his pupils his excitement 
over the great resources in the Bible. 

The growing Christian is always 
eager to learn more about the Bible, 
and he continues through adulthood 
to study it and the gospel it reveals. 
He welcomes archaeological discov- 
eries and the light they shed on his 
search. His eagerness to read and to 
study persists; he is an adult who 
keeps on growing. 

The pupil needs also to think 
through what various beliefs mean to 
him and come to his own deCisions 
regarding them. This he needs to do 
for his own sake as a child or youth, 
and also to help him keep on growing 
during adult years. He must seek 
truth for himself in his study of the 
Bible, in his group discussions and 
activities, and in his relations with 
others. At each stage of his growth he 
must stretch his mind to the greatest 
extent possible. Sound Christian nur- 
ture cultivates and stimulates inquir- 
ing minds. 

A teacher of junior highs asked his 
class of nine pupils to read Matthew 
5:38-42 and then tell what it meant 
to them. During the discussion at 
least nine different ideas or interpre- 
tations were advanced as the boys and 
girls expressed their thoughts. There 
was no need for the group to reach 
agreement; the search for the deeper 
meaning in the passage enlarged the 
thinking and corrected the misconcep- 
tions of the entire class. When they 
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“decided to try out the ideas e 
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in the passage and to reports on 7 
happened, they learned a great ¢ 
more about its meaning for them 
dividually and collectively. 

A sound faith is rooted in the 
and reaches out into the fu 
possessor sees his life and its pi 
in relation to God’s purposes for n 
kind. He sees a reason for being wi 
gives him hope and courage to | 
beyond the frustrations of dai 
to eternal values and truth. The ¢ ol 
or youth who learns to accept his 
worth and to realize that God hi 
purpose for his life will continue 
try to discover this purpose ant 
earry it out during his adult 
No amount of buffeting can shak 
faith of such a person. 
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Participation in the church’s life 

The Christian community is ap 
erful influence on the development | 
the Christian individual. The sei 
of belonging within the community 
those who share the Christian faith 
a particular church is a force w nic 
gives a person direction and purf 
for his life. It sustains him when hi 
needs encouragement and group s i 
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port. 

One frequently hears adults 
move often from one rear 
another say that one of the first th 
they look for in a new town is 
church. A mother of a family t 
moves every year says that the fi 
thing they do when they reach at 
community is to become active in ‘ 
church and its school. The parents é 
well as the children find security é 
a sense of at-homeness in the churel 
and its program of study and worship, 

A teacher can help his boys and 
girls feel closely related to the church 
know that they are accepted by | 
members, and contribute to 
church’s work. By finding 
whereby they may participate i 
life and work of the church throu 
its fellowship, its service activ: : 
and its study and worship, he not ¢ 
makes the church meaningful to t 
now, but builds a foundation for 
lifelong relation to the church. 

A nursery child helps to put a s y, 
toys and learns that others have s 
rights in his small world. The bee 
child may send a card to an absen 
bring his offering regularly, aaa \ 
a friend to come to church school vy 
him. A high school pupil may lea 
service or participate in a youth e& 
ference. These acts seem a 
they and many others are the k 
ning of acceptance of 
for the mission and witness of ° 
church in the neighborhood and 
the world. 
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Developing skills in social action 


_ A junior class was discussing the 
civic responsibility of a Christian. One 
bes expressed the thoughts of the rest 
hen he said, “Why do we always just 
talk—why don’t we do something?” 
| question was all that the children 
needed to begin to list things they 
thought should be done. The teacher 
knew that the choice should be theirs 
and not his; although he helped them 
to think through what was involved 
\in earrying out their various sugges- 
tions, so that they would be sure to 
select something within their power. 
| They decided to begin by writing a 
| letter to their mayor about a broken 
| sidewalk which was dangerous to 
‘older people coming to the church. 
When the walk was not fixed within 
a reasonable time they visited the 
'mayor in his office. As a result, the 
| repairs were made and the children 
| knew the satisfactions of successful 
‘social action motivated by Christian 
‘eoncern for others. At another time 
this same group delivered church 
bulletins to all of the members absent 
| from the Sunday morning service and 
| urged attendance the next week. 


Part of the teacher’s task is that of 
| providing opportunities for his pupils, 
regardless of their ages, to express 
| their feelings in action and in in- 
ereased acceptance of responsibility. 
‘The maturing child or youth who 
_ learns to be his brother’ s keeper does 


| pility later. 


_ Growing in ability to worship 
| Response to God in worship is per- 
| sonal and has meaning only when it 


| ingly and even eagerly. No one can 
| force another person to worship; 
' neither can he teach a person to wor- 
_ship. But a teacher can do much to 
encourage his pupils to worship and 
| ean provide the means whereby wor- 
| ship can be rich in meaning and in- 
 telligent in form for the pupil at his 
present time in life. Children and 
| youth who do not receive this help 
| may never know worship as other 
than an empty and meaningless for- 


If he is to help those he teaches, a 
leader must himself worship God. The 
_ atmosphere of a church school reflects 
the spirit of its leaders. A downtown 

church was having severe discipline 
problems with its juniors, especially 
during group worship. A consultant 
- who was called in noticed that dur- 

ing the worship some of the teachers 
talked among themselves at the rear 
_of the room or moved about, patrolling 
the group. The first step toward im- 
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The child or youth who accepts his own cath and as: that God has a pur- 
pose for his life, will in adulthood try to discover and fulfill this purpose. 
Maz Tharpe 


proving the situation was taken when 
the teachers learned what was the 
cause of the difficulty and began en- 
tering into the worship. 

Familiarity with the resources for 
worship must grow during childhood, 
youth, and adulthood. Children will 
learn songs in their own language 
when they are very young, and the 
great hymns of the church as they 
grow older. They will come to appre- 
ciate the power of great art, poetry, 
and literature. If the resources used 
during childhood and youth are of the 
highest quality in form, message, and 
meaning, they will help the growing 
Christian throughout life to stretch his 
mind and heart in response to God. 


The goal—commitment 


One purpose runs through all that 
the Christian teacher does—that of 
opening the way for the boy or girl to 
be confronted by God and to respond 
to him in faith and love with a com- 
mitted life. This purpose determines 
the choice and use of teaching ma- 
terials, the teacher’s attitude toward 
his pupils, his way of dealing with 
problems as they arise. 


Commitment cannot be forced and 
it is not the same for every person. 
The guidance needed to open the way 
for it differs with the age of the child 
and with each individual. The sur- 
rounding of a nursery child with love 
and with space in which he can be a 
nursery child and develop in ways 
suited to him, the drying of tears of 
a kindergarten child, the opening of 
the Bible more fully to a junior high 
boy, or the vocational counseling of 
an older youth—these things may not 
be spectacular, nor do they seem 
significant as they are carried on week 
after week. Yet when done with the 
one central purpose of Christian 
teaching in mind, they are used by 
God in ways beyond human under- 
standing. Their cumulative effect on 
the child or youth is a strong force in 
determining what he will be as an 
adult, as well as what he is at his 
present age. It may determine the 
entire course of his life. 

The continuing influence of the 
dedicated Christian teacher opens 
doors through which pupils enter into 
a life with God. It causes them to 
say, as did the one young man, “She 
taught us about God by the way she 
treated us.” 
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Leaders 


can be made 


by Emma Lou BENIGNUS 


Associate Secretary, Adult Division, Department of Christian Education, 
National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Greenwich, Connecticut 


and Virgil E. FOSTER 


Editor of the International Journal of Religious Education 


[ieaneeeete TRAINING is an 
essential part of adult Christian edu- 
cation. In the evaluation of any adult 
education program in the church, 
three questions about leadership 
should be included. Is the program 
producing its own leaders? Are lead- 
ers for children’s and young people’s 
groups emerging from it? Is it de- 
veloping leaders for responsibilities 
beyond the local church: for com- 
munity, civic, denominational, and in- 
terdenominational responsibilities? 

If the answers to those questions 
are negative, the program is seriously 
in need of re-evaluation and replan- 
ning. If persons capable of carrying 
leadership responsibility are not 
emerging, the probability is that the 
program is not helping persons to 
grow spiritually. 

Personal development includes 
growth in the capacity to relate one- 
self to others in such a way as to help 
them as well as to be helped. It in- 
cludes growth in the capacity to make 
one’s contribution to the life of a 
group. At first a person makes that 
contribution as he is encouraged and 
helped by others, who in that action 
are leading him. To the extent that 
he achieves the capacity to help others 
make their contribution, he becomes 
a leader to them. His growth as a 
leader is growth in the ability to help 
others learn and make their contribu- 
tions to the group life. 

Most churches have within their 
constituencies all the potential leaders 
needed for their educational pro- 
grams. The kind of leadership recruit- 
ment often used, however, does not 
always bring the potential leaders into 
the most productive relation to the 
program. Bringing a person “cold” 
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into a “vacancy” with no previous 
contact with the group to be “led,” 
and perhaps with little experience or 
training in group leadership, tends to 
encourage a leader-centered program. 
It also invites a superficial approach 
to the leadership task and runs a great 
risk of failure. 

A thorough program of leadership 
recruitment and training must include 
the involvement of potential leaders 
in an educational program designed 
to meet their own needs, as well as 
in specific training in the. skills of 


leadership. The best leadership train-- 


ing is that gained as one participates 
in the life of a group, as he learns to 
relate himself helpfully to others and 
to make his contribution. The oppor- 
tunity for this kind of experience in 
leadership is one of the things a com- 
prehensive adult education program 
should provide. 


What kind of group is needed? 


For the development of leadership 
capacities as well as for the meeting 
of individual needs, classes, clubs, 
committees, and other organizations 
are most productive when they offer 
a maximum individual participation in 
the whole life of the group. This 
means participation in the determina- 
tion of objectives and selection of 
resources for achieving them, as well 
as sharing in the program once it is 
set in motion. Each person within the 
group has unique talents to make 
available, and these should be used. 

Education is a process of drawing 
out and developing the talents of 
individuals, and helping persons to 
appropriate information and insights 
made available. This drawing out 


group which accepts him with 1 
concern and makes him feel tha’ 
safe to take part in discussions, in| 
decisions, and in expression of per-} 
sonal needs. 

The group needs to be small en: 
that a person can talk when he 
like it, yet large enough that he does 
not feel conspicuous if he prefers to 
remain silent. It needs to be small | 
enough to be able to use the contribu- 
tions of all members, yet large en 
that its members bring an adeq 
variety of talents to make the pro 
interesting and stimulating. if 

Even more important than the size | 
of a group is its attitude toward its’ 
members and their needs. In 
than one instance a church committe 
or organization has raised money for} 
the aid of the socially forlorn, yet in| - 
the enterprise increased the forlorn} . 
feeling of some of its own memk q 
by the impersonal treatment accorded | 
them as they did their share of the 
work. Many a church school child | 
hears the stories of God’s forgiving | 
love in an atmosphere in which his | — 


happens when an individual is eg 
t it 


concealed because “Sunday school is | 
for good boys and girls.” Persons in- 
volved in the planning and guidance 
of church classes, clubs, and commit- | 
tees need to be clear about the nature }__ 
and purpose of those groups as aj 
means through which the creative and | 
redemptive work of the church is done. 
A young parents’ group built up its | 
membership using the “be-a-go 
parent-to-your-child” approach. Its | 
moralistic overtones, however, hami- | 
pered the free flow of conversation | 
needed for the parents to identify and | 
share their problems. Although at- | 
tendance was maintained by worth- 
while lectures, the group life was | 
superficial and self-protective. At the | 
end of the year the members were as | 
unrelated to each other as when they | 
joined the group. The officers gau 
their success by attendance 
rather than by quality of particiaaae | 
and behavior change. The leaders had | 
to be helped to make an objective | 
appraisal of the life of the group in | 
the light of the purpose of the Chris- | 
tian Church of which it was a part. 
In contrast with this, other parents — | 
have been drawn together aro 
their own consciousness of common i 
need, and have found within their 
groups the motivation, the under- 
standing of the Christian message, 4 
the acquaintance with the learn 
process that prepared them for leader- 
ship of children, youth, or adults. 
If adult groups are to help perso 
to have the basic experiences of re- — 
lating themselves helpfully to others, 


merge, they must have the guidance 
*leaders who see clearly the role of 
leader. 


‘What kind of leaders are needed? 


The designated leader of a group 
[ aus be more interested in the needs 
_ € others than in satisfying his own 
‘j\ieeds. He must be as ready to listen 
he is to talk. He must consider the 
alations between members of the 
_ |roup, and the meeting of the needs 
\£ members, to be more important 
the imparting of subject matter, 
-|kowever important the subject matter 
nay be. He must be ready to let his 
‘ole diminish in order that the con- 
butions of the other members may 
ease. He will seek to develop a 
eam spirit among members, with each 
eeling responsible for the life of the 
oup. 
It is also important for the members 
lo understand what is the role of the 
lesignated leader. Otherwise they 
may expect the wrong things from 
him. They need to understand that 
they share with the designated leader 
the responsibility for the life of the 
zroup, and their contribution is part 
of the “leadership” of the group. 
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| What other training is needed? 


| In addition to the basic and ele- | 


mental experience of relating oneself 
helpfully to others, provided in adult 
_ groups, further training for whatever 
specific leadership task one may be 
asked to assume is essential. The basic 
experience is just as essential for 
_ those who will be leading children or 
_ young people as for those who will 
lead adults. But each leader needs 
further understanding of the content 
and procedures of Christian education 
for whatever group he may lead. This 
ean be secured in leadership schools 
and conferences, workshops, and labo- 
ratory schools. More opportunities are 
available for leaders of children and 
youth than have yet been provided for 


budget an adequate appropriation for 
helping its leaders to take advantage 
of these opportunities. No single year 
should be allowed to pass without 
involvement of all leaders in at least 
=. training venture. In the recruit- 
ment of leaders, it is well to select 
&, those who signify a readiness 
to take such training. Denominations 
a councils of churches can provide 
information about training opportuni- 
ties. Many individual churches also 
Geduct their own training programs. 
One of the great advantages of a 
church conducting its own training 


$ 

i 

3) increasing each year. 

Every church should have in its 
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leaders of adults, but the latter are. 


Each leader of an adult group needs training for his specific task. This can 
often be obtained through leadership schools, workshops, and area conferences. 
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program, as well as sending leaders 
to community and area schools, is 
that each person can be given the 
orientation and supervision he needs. 
An inexperienced leader can be given 
the opportunity to try out his leader- 
ship skills under circumstances in 
which he will not be penalized for 
mistakes, and can be given supervi- 
sion by those who are responsible for 
his training. There should be ample 
opportunity for consultation between 
the trainee and the trainer, that gets 
beyond the mechanies and tools of the 
job to underlying principles, objec- 
tives, and theological foundations. 

A church which can undertake a 
comprehensive leadership education 
program of its own can achieve a pro- 
ductive blending of informal experi- 
ence of growing in group relations, 


?° 


with the more formal training for 
specific leadership functions. 

A leader is being thought of in- 
creasingly as one who draws others 
out, helps them to grow, encourages 
them along the path of their develop- 
ment, and helps them make their con- 
tribution to the group life. When so 
conceived, adult groups can be work- 
ing constantly at the job of developing 
leaders. In turn, the more formal 
training, orientation, and supervision 
should help designated leaders to de- 
velop this basic experience in human 
relations into more comprehensive 
leadership skill, and give it back to 
groups they lead (children, young 
people, or adults). Leadership train- 
ing develops, not as something outside 
the adult program of Christian educa- 
tion, but as an integral part of it. 


ee «= AN AID TO LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


Growing leaders eee as they read the Journal month by month, and the special issues 
are essential tools for every well-equipped teacher. Provide all your teachers with the 
Journal aud be sure they have this issue. See coupon, page 39. 
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A new look at 


fellowship 


by Maurice D. BONE 


Counselor in Camping, Board of Christian Education, 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


\ V apn PERSONAL RELATIONS 
are essential in an adult program in 
a church. People want to be a part 
of associations with depth and that go 
beyond surface acquaintance. But 
many adults are not finding this kind 
of fellowship in the church. People 
sometimes look to the church in vain 
for associations in which they are ac- 
cepted as persons and understood as 
individuals. Their deeper needs for 
fellowship are not met. 

This fact is being revealed by re- 
search in the fields of adult and family 
life work. The Board of Christian 
Education of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. is conducting 
a study in the area of leadership de- 
velopment. It is also conducting re- 
search in the field of Christian family 
life. These studies are revealing the 
fact that much church program does 
not reach the deeper needs of persons. 


How do adults feel about it? 


Many adults say that something is 
missing in their church relations. 
They feel that they are being neg- 
lected or ignored, and that activities 
planned for them do not provide real 
fellowship. They say that they have 
little opportunity to express them- 
selves and that no one is really in- 
terested in what they think. As one 
adult put it, “Ever since Christmas 
I’ve had this on my heart, but there 
never seemed to be the opportunity 
to say what I really wanted to say.” 
There is a certain indictment of our 
way of working in the church in the 
remark of a man in the middle years 
of his life to his pastor, “You are the 
first person in the church who ever 
believed I could do anything.” 

Adults want to come to know as 
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persons the people with whom they. 


work. They want others to take a 
personal interest in them. After a 
particularly meaningful experience in 
one church group a person said, “Why 
is it that this cannot happen among 
the people in other church groups?” 


What can they do? 


How do we get at this problem 
which lies at the very heart of all re- 
lations among persons? First, we must 
recognize that fellowship is something 
that comes as a by-product. It is an 
intangible quality of church life. 
do not say, “Let’s go to now and have 
fellowship.” Fellowship with others 
through Christ comes when certain 
conditions have been fulfilled. Let us 
look at them. 

1. There must be a sense of be- 
longing. The first condition of fel- 
lowship is a climate in which each 
person can identify himself with the 
group in a common search for knowl- 
edge, faith, community, and self- 
commitment to goals. This teHs us 
something about how groups should 
be organized. Each individual needs 
to belong to a group which is large 
and heterogeneous enough to be in- 
teresting, yet small enough to be 
aware of his presence or absence and 
to respond to his personal contribu- 
tion. Practical experience indicates 
that from ten to twenty is the right 
number for an adult group, depending 
on the associations of its members, the 
type of work they plan to do, the 
number of meetings scheduled, and 
the availability of meeting places. A 
group should be small enough to meet 
in the home of one of its members 
when that kind of setting is desired. 

2. The purpose must be serious. 
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An important condition of fellowsh 
is that it involve group members 
a vital experience. People are r 
looking to the church for entertai 
ment; they want to become person: 
involved in significant Christian 1 
sponsibility. Many churches na 
found that their members derive gr 
satisfaction from working with h 
in spreading the Christian message 
those outside the churches, or 
maintaining contact with those vy 
are members. When groups of pi 
ple engage together in a project 
this purpose, they find fellowship the 
is exceedingly significant. : 
Under the minister’s guidance 
group of women in one church und 
took to make regular weekly “felle 
ship calls” on other members, to | 
to know something about their ho 
life and their feelings toward 
church. These findings added to t 
church’s knowledge of its congregé 
tion and were used by other groups- 
youth, couples, and older men ar 
women—to invite those visited to a 
tivities of particular interest to the 
Later on another group carried : 
intensive calling for commitment to | 
Christ and his Church, making use of 
all the information available ; 
groups and from the friendly visito i 
Nine out of ten of the calls resulted 
definite commitments. Persons in 
volved in each step of this effort fe 
that they were taking part in a 
way in the life of the church. 
People who had taken part in this 
evangelistic effort were so sensitize 
to personal concerns that a new ¢ 
mension was added to their work | 
the annual canvass for funds. Wh 
they found that the climate was n 
right for asking for funds, and that th 
family had personal needs to be me 
or should first become involved in th 
church, they sought the full partic 
ipation of the persons in the life 
the church and left the concern f 
financial support until a later date.) 
One of the results of this cone 
for the deeper issues of Christian | 
ing was a fellowship that was deep and 
meaningful. It came as a by-produ 
of responsible churchmanship. —__ 
3. There must be a variety of exp 
riences. The deeper needs of peoy 
for fellowship are met when th 
people become involved in a varie 
of experiences which give a h 
balance between work, wors 
study, play, service to others, | 
even suffering together. 
It is no accident that the wom 
of the church who take part in 
preparation of a church supper 
sewing bee or other similar exp 
riences find a fellowship among the 
selves. When study, play and w 
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study, and in recognizing the relation of their needs and interests. This is 
of study to the ongoing life of the especially true when the activity 
group. As they tackle some of the brings the individual into full partic- 
vital issues of contemporary life, they ipation with others, so that he can say 
will get a better understanding of what is on his heart and can make 
their Christian responsibility in the his unique contribution for what it 
community. may be worth. To these must be 
Worship is important, not only asa _ added recreation, or play, which can 
part of a worshiping congregation, but relate persons to the ages, to that 
as a part of the group life. Worship, which is timeless, and can also pro- 
both formal and informal, can help vide communication through creative 
meet the needs of persons as individ- group activity. 
uals. Worship that comes at unex- 4. Recreation is essential to all of 
pected times is as important and nec- life. It alternates with strain and 
essary as worship during planned _ stress to bring release and refresh- 
events. ment. It is important to every group 
Working, studying, and worshiping as well as to every individual, for 
together can help people come to through recreation there are opportu- 
know each other at the deeper levels nities for communication between 


‘je needs of adults for fellowship 
ie met when they become involved in 
variety of experiences of work, 
orship, study, play, service to 
thers, and even suffering together. 


hip are added to this experience, 
ommunication is deepened and other 
_jimensions are added which help to 
aeet the needs of adults. Whenever 
my one of these essentials is omitted 
rom the total experience in the group 
ife of adults, there is missing a level 
£ communication which is very much 
ieeded. 

: Study is hard work for adults who 
ire out of practice. By working at it 
ogether, individuals profit from an 
xchange of insights with other mem- 
vers of the group. They need help 
im learning how to study and what to 


Top, Minrod 


Middle, Clark and 
Clark 


Bottom, Hammond 
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persons which are not found through 
other types of activity. 

Many groups have discovered a 
new dimension of fellowship through 
singing together some of the great 
music of the church, for their own 
enjoyment rather than for public 
presentation. This experience can 
contribute to the deepening of Chris- 
tian faith. There is increasing inter- 
est in the use of “folk” music by 
adult groups. Some groups have dusted 
off their musical instruments and the 
members have discovered each other 
anew through re-creating instrumen- 
tal music. A certain man who had 
moved into a small community in- 
spired others with musical talent to 
form a band which could play at 
public affairs. For over a generation 
this band brought an increased in- 
terest in good music to that commu- 
nity. In these days of early retire- 


ment and increased leisure many 
communities could duplicate this 
achievement. 


Drama offers a great variety of op- 
portunities for fellowship. Many adult 
groups are turning to play reading, 
walking rehearsals, and even to 
formal presentation of plays as a way 
of exploring and presenting the mes- 
sage of the Christian faith. 

There are much greater possibilities 
in the use of games to increase fel- 


Foundations, resources, designs 


I. The Foundation 


—A few Bible sources suggested by 
J. Carter Swaim, Director of the Depart- 
ment of the English Bible, National 
Council of Churches. 


Micah’s definition of religion: 
“He has showed you, O man, what is 
good; and what does the LORD require 
of you but to do justice, and to love 
kindness, and to walk humbly with 
your God?” (Micah 6:8) 

Jesus’ summary of the law: 
“And he said to him, ‘You shall love the 
Lord your God with all your heart, 
and with all your soul, and with all 
your mind. This is the great and first 
commandment. And a second is like it, 
You shall love your neighbor as your- 
self. On these two commandments. de- 
pend all the law and the prophets.’” 
(Matthew 22:37-40) 
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lowship than most groups understand. 
Great resources of games are avail- 
able, with many games going back to 
ancient origins and relating partic- 
ipants to cultures of the past. Games 
should be selected according to the 
following criteria if they are to con- 
tribute to the deeper needs for fel- 
lowship: (1) They should be time- 
tested, selected from among those that 
have lived a long time. (2) They 
should require some skill. (3) They 
should call for creative participation. 
(4) They should include all persons 
in the group,'so that they unite rather 
than divide the group. 

“Folk” games usually have the ad- 
vantage that they combine music with 
action and use a variety of patterns 
and numbers of persons. They come 
from many countries, which tends to 
relate the persons using them in any 
one country with the persons in the 
country originating the game. 

Hobbies and crafts offer many ways 
of meeting adult needs for fellowship. 
Since they call for creative initiative 
and the use of the hands, they relieve 
tensions, release creative talents, and 
restore nervous energy. This helps 
to create a climate in which persons 
can come to know each other on the 
level of their deeper needs and in- 
terests. 

5. Service to those who are suffer- 


A few suggestions for further reading and practice 


Jesus’ description of his ministry: 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he has anointed me to preach 
good news to the poor. He has sent me 
to proclaim release to the captives and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty those who are oppressed, to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” (Luke 4:18-19) 


Paul’s declaration of human rights: 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither slave nor free, there is 
neither male nor female; for you are 
all one in Christ Jesus.” (Galatians 
3:28) 

Paul’s definition of adults: 

“Full grown men have a right to solid 
food, for their faculties are trained by 
practice to distinguish right and 
wrong.” (Hebrews 5:14, Goodspeed) 
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ing has an important place in build 
ing fellowship. People are drawn ¢ 
gether through suffering, whether j 
be in sickness, sorrow, or tragedy! 
The experience of personal sufferin 
enlarges a person’s sensitivity to th 
suffering of others and enables him t| 
express sympathy beyond mere words _, 

There are many opportunities foj — 
Christians who are committed to thi 


privileged and segregated people: 
throughout the world. In its 


ways of extending Christian fellow-) 
ship to those who would never be 
reached except for its personal inter-| - 
est. By keeping the needs of others! 
before them, adults grow together ~ 
rather than becoming ingrown and) 
insensitive to their responsibility | as 
Christians. 

To be a redemptive community, thi 
church must be continually aware of 
the deeper needs of its adult members} 
and seek to meet them through Chris-| 
tian faith and _ fellowship. Adaiey 
need Christian associations that get) 
beneath the surface and that provide’ 
person-to-person relations of under-|_ 
standing and trust. A church is aj 
perfect place for such associations! 
when it takes seriously its mission in| 
the lives of persons. 


’ 


John’s test of discipleship: 
“We know that we have passed out of | 
death into life, because we love the 
brethren. He who does not love re- 
mains in death.” (I John 3:14) 


II. Resources 
A. Magazines and Bibliographies 
International Journal of Religious 
Education. 

The following special issues are par- — 


ticularly helpful for adult workers, in 
addition to the one in which this ap- 


ars: 
May 1957: “Christian Growth in Dy-— 


damic Groups” 
November 1958: “Being Christlag 


Where You Work” 


| 
february 1959: “Art in Christian Edu- 
jon” 


‘ormation Service, National Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York; $3.50 per year, 
»i-weekly. 

January 17, 1959—Special issue on “A 
_ Workshop on Christian Education of 
Adults,” with bibliography (20¢). 
sociation Press Catalogue—Spring 1959 
-291 Broadway, New York 7, New 
York 
Especially, Reflection Books, at 50¢ 
zach. 
'||Bibliography for Sex Education, com- 
jiled by the Rev. Donald F. Schroeder 
for the Department of Family Life, 
National Council of Churches, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
D York. (15¢) 

|i Christian Books Catalogue, Meth- 

odist Publishing House, Nashville, Ten- 
_ nessee 
_ Two books will be published each year, 
_ from October 1958 through April 1964. 
_ See also denominational publications in 
Be field of young adult, adult, and older 
ae for manuals, program suggestions 
ie background material. 


| Books suggested by 
_ denominational leaders: 


| as of Christian Adult Education, 
Robert S. Clemmons, Abingdon Press, 
1958. An excellent application of the 
principles of group dynamics to the 
' ‘work of adults in the church. See re- 
view in this issue. 
I Vristian Education of Adults, Earl F. 
Zeigler, The Westminster Press, 1958. 
Perhaps the best book in this area. 


lowship in Christian education. Deals 
| with such concerns as the needs of 
||adults, objectives of adult work, group- 
ing of adults, and suggestions for the 
‘local church. See review in this issue. 


‘he Gift of Power, Lewis J. Sherrill, The 
|MacMillan Company, 1955. States 
‘clearly the need of man’s encounter 
‘with God and endeavors to show how 
| this may take place. 
ldults Learn and Like It, Irene S. Cald- 
| well, The Warner Press, 1955. This 
| leadership text deals with the purpose 
‘of the adult class, how adults learn, 
_ methods of teaching adults, and service 
projects for adults. 
faking the Adult Class Vital, Richard 10% 
Lentz, The Bethany Press, 1954. Seeks 
to help leaders and members of adult 
'elasses make these classes more effec- 
tive agencies of Christian education. 
Inderstanding Adults, Donald R. Gor- 
ham, The Judson Press, 1948. This book 
deals with the various types of adults, 
marks of maturity, how adults do 
change, and the importance of religion 
in personality growth. 
der People and the Church, Paul B. 
-Maves and J. Lennart Cedarlead, Ab- 
‘ingdon Press, 1949. A comprehensive 
treatment of the needs of older adults, 
and how the church may meet these 
needs. 
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| Stresses the value of the Christian fel- 


Older Adults in the Church, Virginia 
Stafford, Abingdon Press. Insights and 
concerns regarding the church’s service 
to older people. 

Planning for Young Adults in the 
Church, National Council of Churches, 
120 East 23 Street, New York 10, New 
York. Suggestions for organizing, 
choosing goals, and securing and train- 
ing leaders. 

Our Church Plans for Adult Education, 
Iris Jones, The Judson Press, 1952. A 
denominational program containing 
helpful suggestions on developing a 
program for adult education. 

American Protestantism and Social Is- 
sues, 1919-1939, Robert M. Miller, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1958. 
Encouraging historical material on 
Christian achievements. 

The Psychology of Religion, Walter H. 
Clark, The Macmillan Co., 1958. Avoids 
theological bias, is quite objective, and 
has covered the field of sources. 

Free Time: Challenge to Later Maturity, 
Wilma Donahue, W. W. Hunter, Dor- 
othy Coons, and Helen K. Maurice, eds., 
University of Michigan Press, 1958. The 
title is self-explanatory, and Dr. Dona- 
hue is the authority in this field. 

Love and Conflict: New Patterns in Fam- 
ily Life, Gibson Winter, Doubleday, 
1958. Best picture we have to date on 
the dilemma of the American family. 

Couples’ Clubs and Young Adults in the 
Church, United Church of Canada, 
1950. One of the best treatments of this 
subject that is available. 

Faith for Life Series, Cooperative Pub- 
lishers Association 
Come and See, John E. Skoglund, 1956 
How Free Am I?, Robert H. Hamill, 
1956 
The Stranger in the House, Walter W. 
Sikes, 1957 
The Big Difference, Barton Hunter, 
1957 

Splendid elective material for young 
adults in group study. Each text or- 
ganized for a quarter’s work. Com- 
plete series may be used for full 
year. 


Articles to supplement this issue 


Fun for Older Adults, Virginia Stafford 
and L. Eisenberg, Abingdon Press, 1956. 
Features games, ideas, and how-to’s 
contributed by older adults from suc- 
cessful groups. 

The Creative Years, Reuel L. Howe, Sea- 
bury Press, 1959. Sound psychological 
insights into some family problems, and 
a summing-up chapter that shows how 
the Christian ideal of love, through 
God and his incarnation in Christ, can 
overflow into all personal relations, 
helping individuals to “grow up in 
every way into Christ the Head.” 

Understanding Ourselves as Adults (ten- 
tative title), Paul Maves, Abingdon 
Press, Spring 1959. A popular author 
and professor (Drew University) 
brings his expanding insights to his 
latest book on the process of becoming 
mature persons. 

Audio-Visual Resource Guide for Use in 
Religious Education, Department of 
Audio-Visual and Broadcast Education, 
National Council of Churches, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York, 4th Edition. “The standard in its 
field.” 

The Use of Audio-Visuals in the Church, 
Oscar Rumpf, Christian Education 
Press, 1958. 

Church Use of Audio-Visuals, Howard 
Tower, Abingdon Press, 1950. (Revised 
paper-back edition to be published in 
early 1959) 

See also denominational bibliographies 
for other suggestions. 


III. Designs 


Design for Christian Education in the 
Church, Paul Bergevin and John Mc- 
Kinley, Seabury Press, 1959. Two lead- 
ers in the field of adult education with 
a special interest in church work apply 
their knowledge to the development of 
church organizations; very helpful for 
leaders of adult groups. (For additional 
information, see book review section in 
this issue.) 


On the editorial page several other special issues of the Journal are mentioned 
for use along with this number. Also, many articles on adult work have appeared 
recently in the Journal; others will appear later: 

Adult classes get out of their ruts (October 1958)—C. Ellis Nelson 

Old people are members, too (March 1959)—H. Lee Jacobs 

Controversy in adult education (March 1959)—Edward K. Trefz 

The church needs its community leaders (April 1959)—Isaac K. Beckes 

Young adults in active participation—M. F. Allen 

Evaluation of an adult program—J. Blaine Fister 

For older adults: a program of their own—Lois M. Illingworth 

Christian workers’ centers in Canada—Alvin J. Cooper 

Creative use of the Bible in adult education—Oscar J. Rumpf 


New Christian education hymns 


Persons who wish to participate in the Journal's thirty-fifth anniversary hymn 
project are asked to submit their texts for new Christian education hymns by 
May 15, 1959. The texts should be sent to the Hymn Society of America, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. Specifications for the hymns were given in 
the February (p. 68) and March (p. 24) issues. 
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in Christian 
Education 


Prepared by the 

Department of A-V and 
Broadcast Education of the 
National Council of Churches 


Address all correspondence to: 


DAVBE, NCC 
257 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N.Y. 


The News Reel 


Faculty Announced for 16th 
“Green Lake Workshop,” 
Scheduled September 6-11 


One of the greatest leadership lineups 
in recent years has been secured for the 
1959 International Conference on Audio- 
Visuals in the Church. More than a 
score of renowned leaders in Christian 
education have accepted responsibilities 
for the conference, which opens Sunday 
evening, September 6th, and closes Fri- 
day evening, the 11th. 

“Conference Laboratories” for staff and 
volunteer personnel of sub-national de- 
nominational units, plus state, county, 
and local councils of churches, include 
the following: 

Meeting Specific Program Needs with 
Self-produced A-Vs—the Rev. RUSSELL 
Hoe.tzeL, Methodist pastor and leader of 
numerous “do-it-yourself” workshops. 

Setting-up and Maintaining an Effec- 
tive A-V Library—Bertty PEAcHER, direc- 
tor of Christian education, Council of 
Churches of Greater San Antonio, Texas. 

Helping Local Churches Integrate A-Vs 
into Curriculum and Program—WILLIAM 
S. Hocxman, director of Christian educa- 
tion, Glens Falls (N.Y.) Presbyterian 
Church, and church editor of Educational 
Screen & A-V Guide magazine. 

Improving Evangelism Efforts with 
A-Vs—the Rev. JosepH F. Quick, execu- 
tive secretary for evangelism, Protestant 
Council of the City of New York. 

Improving Leadership Education with 
A-Vs—the Rev. A. Merritt DIETTERICH, 
executive secretary, Iowa Conferences 
Boards of Christian Education, Methodist 
Church; and Fiorence Leg, director of 
Christian education, Wichita (Kans.) 
Council of Churches. 
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Improving Missionary Education with 
A-Vs—Doris DEMAREE, associate for In- 
diana, United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, Disciples of Christ. 

Designing a Comprehensive A-V Pro- 
gram for Our Constituencies—the Rev. 
Harotp L. CLARK, associate executive 
secretary, Federation of Churches of 
Rochester (N.Y.) and Vicinity; and the 
Rev. Witi1am M. BELK, director of Chris- 
tian education, Synod of Florida, Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S. 


“Consultation Laboratories” for persons 
with international and national responsi- 
bilities and interests include: 

Production of A-Vs—the Rev. ALEXAN- 
per B. Ferguson, director of films, NCC 
Broadcasting and Film Commission; and 
Dr. Howarp E. Tower, director of pro- 
gram and production, Methodist TV, 
Radio, and Film Commission. 

Distribution of A-Vs (including local 
dealers)—the Rev. CHARLES W. KRAUvsE, 
manager for A-Vs, John Knox Press, 
Presbyterian Church in the US.; and 
P. H. JAFFARIAN, independent dealer 
(Seattle, Wash.) and past president of 
National A-V Association. 

Curriculum Correlation of A-Vs—Mary 
PuIttis Younc, director of A-V educa- 
tion, United Presbyterian Church in the 
USA; and Mitprep A. Macenuson, execu- 
tive director, Department of Curricu- 
lum Development, National Council of 
Churches. 

A-Vs in Evangelism Efforts—Dr. RALPH 
M. HoLpEman, executive secretary, Board 
of Evangelism, Evangelical United Breth- 
ren Church; and the Rev. Mizrton A. 
HEITZMAN, executive director, Depart- 
ment of Educational Evangelism, NCC. 

A-Vs in Leadership Education—Loren 

Watters, director of leadership training, 
United Church of Christ (E&R); and Dr. 
B. F. Jackson, Jr., director of A-V serv- 
ices, Division of the Local Church, 
Methodist Church. 
- A-Vs in Missionary Education —the 
Rev. C. A. WEESNER, executive secretary 
for A-V services, United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, Disciples of Christ; and 
Dr. J. Attan Ranck, general director, 
Commission on Missionary Education, 
NCC. 

A-Vs in the Church Overseas 
(RAVEMCCO)—the Rev. Epwin M. 
LUIDENS, executive secretary, Radio, Vis- 
ual Education, and Mass Communication 
Committee, Division of Foreign Missions, 
NCC. 


As announced previously, morning 
platform presentations will feature dia- 
logues on the Conference theme, “Jm- 
proving Christian Communication,’ by 
Dr. D. Campsett Wyckorr, professor of 
Christian education, Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary; and the Rev. WILLIAM F. 
Fore, director of visual education, Meth- 
odist Board of Missions. Illustrative ma- 
terials will be prepared by specialists of 
the Jam Handy Organization. 

Special features of the event also in- 
clude the annual International Religious 
Film Festival (Friday evening) and the 
world’s largest library of current church- 
related A-V materials (available for pri- 
vate previewing each afternoon). Regis- 
tration ($20.00) for the Conference will 
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be waived for students of accred 
seminaries as well as those pursuin} 
religious education degrees in simile 
institutions. ; 
For a detailed brochure and regist 
tion-lodging forms, write: 
The Rev. Donald Kliphardt 
NCC: DAVBE (address above) 


NEA Monthly Devotes Issue to 
A-V Experiences for Exceptional 
and Handicapped Children 


The entire February 1959 issue df | 
Audio-Visual Instruction, published }) 
the National Education Association’s De 
partment of A-V Instruction, treats | 
number of facets of the learning problem| 
posed in teaching exceptional and handi) 
capped children. Though not prepared 
specifically for the church field, the peri} 
odical contains a storehouse of informa ; 
tion, insights, and ideas requiring littl) 
or no adaptation for Christian educatioi 
settings. 1 

The roster to follow indicates the con | 
tent and caliber of the articles: 

“A-V and the Handicapped: A Re} 
search Experiment,” symposium by staf 
members of the bureau of special educa) 
tion, California State Department o} 
Education; 

“Art for the Retarded,” Richard c : 
Wiggen (art supervisor for Arlingt 
County, Virginia public schools) ; 

“Slides for Slow Learners,’ Edwin Aj 
O’Harra (special teacher, San Juan Unior 
High School, Citrus Heights, Cal.) ; 

“Opportunities in Audio: 
Child Becomes Part of the Community,) 
Lucille Kirchhoff (principal, Calvi 
Coolidge School, Ferndale, Mich.) ; : 

“Captioned Movies,” Seerly Reid (for-| 
mer chief, Visual Education Service, U.S} 
Office of Fducation); . iY 

“Props for the Partially Seeing,” Lor-| 
raine Galisdorfer (teacher, Kenmore} 
N.Y. public schools) ; | 

“Bright Students, Concepts, and Audio-| 
Visual Aids,’ Robert DeHaan (professor) 
of psychology, Hope College). 

Single copies of the issue are available! 
at fifty cents each from: r 

A-V Instruction 

NEA: DAVI 

1201 16th St., NW 

Washington 6, D.C. 


Ohio State University “Newsletter” 
Features Variety of Information on — 
Films, Broadcasting, and Press 


The name of Dr. Edgar Dale is well) 
known to students of A-V tools and tech-| 
niques. The newsletter which he edits in} 
connection with his professional responsi-} 
bilities at Ohio State University, however,| 
may not be as familiar to educators in 
the church field. 

Published monthly except during June, | 
July, August, and September, it dissem- 
inates valuable data and opinion gathered 
by OSU’s Bureau of Educational Re- 
search. For further details, write Dr, Dale 
in care of the Bureau, OSU, Columbus 10. 


‘‘“Kalke me to 
your teacher” 


Other Viewlex projectors 
available from $50.25 to 
$495.00. Ask your Viewlex 
Audio-Visual franchised 
dealer for a demonstration, 
or write for catalog. 


The VIEWLEX V-500 


The projector with features of the future—Viewlex 
V-500 Combination 35mm Filmstrip and 2” x 2” Slide 
Projector makes your teaching easier. Automatic film 
threading means — you just slide the film into the 
projector channel and it threads itself. Then film 
winds neatly onto take-up reel — automatically. 
Projects single or double frame, horizontally .or ver- 
tically. The 500 watt lamp in the exclusive light 
multiplier optical system gives evenly distributed 
light to every section of the screen — more light than 
other projectors of even higher wattage ...and your 
pictures always stay in focus. An exclusive reverse 
jet-action suction fan draws cool air in and around 
the film first — circulates it quickly throughout the 
projector — dissipating lamp heat out of side vents. 
Sealed top eliminates any distracting light leakage. 
An added aid is the built-in magnifier pointer that 
actually enlarges any portion of projected filmstrip 
image to fix attention on details under discussion. 
Comes complete with 5” f/3.5 Luxtar lens and slip-on 
aircraft carrying case. 


3”, 7”, 9” and 11” lenses available. 


For even greater brilliance the V-500 is also avail- 
able with a 5” f/2.8 Luxtar lens. 


All Viewlex projectors are GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME. 
, iewlex inc. — 


35-07 QUEENS BOULEVARD, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


May 1959 
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Indiana University Releases 
Guide to Accompany Series of 
A-V “How-to-do-it” Films 

For many months, the motion pictures 
produced by Indiana University’s A-V 
Center on the preparation and use of 
audio-visual materials have gained wide 
acceptance in secular and church educa- 
tion circles. Now, the producer has pub- 
lished in a single volume the complete 
utilization guide for the series. 

The 107-page booklet includes more 
than 500 illustrations as its pages treat: 
step-by-step visualization of each film’s 
techniques (see titles below), detailed 
list of equipment and materials needed to 
prepare the aids mentioned, and sug- 
gested utilization techniques. The motion 
pictures involved are titled “Better Bul- 
letin Boards,” “Handmade Materials for 
Projection,” “High Contrast Photography 
for Instruction,” “How to Make Hand- 
made Lantern Slides,” “Lettering Instruc- 
tional Materials,’ “Passe Partout Fram- 
ing,’ “Photographic Slides for Instruc- 
tion,” -“Tape Recording for Instruction,” 
and “Wet Mounting Pictorial Materials.” 

Copies of the piece at $2.00 each may be 
ordered from: 

A-V Center 

Indiana University 

Bloomington, Ind. 


NCC Broadcasting and Film 
Commission Closing Out Limited 
Number of “All Aboard for 
Adventure” Record Albums 


A very limited number of complete sets 
of “All Aboard for Adventure,” 10-inch, 
3314 rpm recordings are now available at 
$10.00 per set. Thirty-six complete, 15- 
minute dramatic programs for children 
are featured. 

Recommended as instructive discussion 
stimulators and motivational tools by the 
Audio-Visual Resource Guide, the mate- 
rials are also cleared for broadcast use. 
This possibility, combined with classroom 
values, makes the set worthy of serious 
consideration. Orders may be sent to: 

NCCE BEC 

220 Fifth Ave. 

New York 1, N.Y. 


NYA “The Church and 
AN. Public Schools” 
NZ «Church and College” 
WIN 

Prepare now for those back-to- 


school-and-college days. See that your 
leaders have these two basic documents. 


Schools’’ 


CGR a pe ee en ZONE -sa25550.04 State... meses 
(Quantity rates: 100 or more copies @ 
25¢ each; 20-99 copies @ 30¢ each; 6-19 
copies @ 40¢ each; 1-5 copies @ 50¢ 
each.) 3-01-35-000-0-2-10 
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Current Evaluations 
(from a nationwide network of inter- 
denominational committees) 


Evaluation “Ratings” 
and Their Meanings: 


HicHLy RECOMMENDED—superior in 
virtually every quality; an out- 
standing contribution to its subject 
area; will probably remain a 
“classic” in its field for some time. 

RECOMMENDED—generally good to ex- 
cellent in over-all quality and po- 
tential contribution to its area; 
could be used with a minimum of 
difficulty to the utilization leader. 

ACCEPTABLE — average in over-all 
quality and potential; adequate 
and satisfactory without being 
especially distinctive. 

LimiTeEp—mediocre in general; could 
be useful in part, if adapted. 

Not RecommenpED—poor in religious 
educational potential as well as 
average to poor in technical quali- 
ties. 


ABCs of Puppet Making series 


Two 10-minute motion pictures, color 
or b & w. Produced by Bailey Films and 
revised in 1955. Available from the pro- 
ducer, 6509 DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 
28, Calif.* Rental: $10.00 color, $5.00 
b & w, for both. 

Each film details the specific steps in- 
volved in making hand puppets; no at- 
tention is given to what are sometimes 
called string puppets (marionettes). Reel 
#1 deals with the “flat face” type; reel 
#2 treats the construction of the built-up 
face variety. Both parts show how the 
puppet makers prepare for and present 
“Hansel and Gretel” with their creations. 

The films’ simple clarity is a stand- 
out strength. Each step in construction is 
traced with visual and narrative logic. 
In presenting their distinctive types, the 
two reels duplicate each other at points, 
however. Utilization leaders could use 
this as a reinforcement feature. Though 
produced for secular audiences, the series 
is RECOMMENDED for the motivation and 
instruction of teachers, leaders, juniors, 
and junior highs. 

(X-D-8)+ 


(*indicates subject area(s) used by the 
AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCE GUIDE to 
classify church-related A-V materials. The 
AVRG’s 1958-59 Fourth Edition is now 
available from the NCC’s Department of 
A-V & Broadcast Education, 257 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y., at $10.00 per 
copy postpaid. The “standard in its field” 
gives evaluations of 2,500 motion pictures, 
sound and silent filmstrips, slides, and re- 
cordings, plus appendices of bibliography, 
selected feature-length films, agencies serv- 
icing the church field, and sources for all 
the came included. Its printing is lim- 
ited. 
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After Prison, What? 


12-minute motion picture, b & w. Pro- 
duced by the National Film Board of 
Canada, 1957. Available from some uni- 
versity and other educational film li- 
braries.* Rental rates will vary. 

Because Charles Brown has a “record” 
he cannot find employment when re- 
leased from prison. The film dramatizes 
the many difficulties he faces and feels 
as he seeks to “go straight” but finds 
few who will trust him. Near his wits’ 
end, he ultimately comes in contact with 
the John Howard Society, and its spe- 
cialized services with just such problems 
give a chance at a good job. 

The producer is more often than not 
adept with such subject treatments and 
this film follows the tradition. A very 
real dilemma for some of society’s for- 
gotten members receives sensitive in- 
terpretation without undue “sweetness 
and light.” Sound and photography are 
not crystal clear but the message of the 
motion picture comes through nonethe- 
less. Brown’s portrayal manages to get 
into the consciousness of those of us with 
little appreciation for a rehabilitated ex- 
convict and his adjustments. It may seem 
to some that the film was made primarily 
for prospective employers, yet its im- 
plications knock on the door of every 
Christian. Consider it RECOMMENDED as 
@ motivational discussion stimulator with 
older senior highs through adults. 

(IX-A/B-9; 15)+ 


Alaskan Discovery 


30-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (Board of Foreign Missions) and 
Cathedral Films, 1958. Available from 
denominational and other Cathedral film 
libraries.* Rental: $12.00. 

A missionary and Eskimo layman 
offer their views of contemporary Alaska 
and the Church’s role in the 49th state. 
Primary attention is given to the north- 
ern areas and their people, as the film 
follows the layman in his attempts to 
fit into the state’s changing character. 
Christianity in Alaska is studied by way 
of its influences on the Eskimo’s life, 
Secondary attention is given to the non- 
Eskimo population and its economic, 
social, and spiritual character. 

Photographically beautiful and infor- 
mationally authentic, the film is. HIGHLY 
RECOMMENDED for instruction of, RECOM- 
MENDED for promotion among, older jun- 
iors through adults. It makes no claim 
of covering the total subject and what 
is covered is done well. The Eskimo 
layman is not the most animated per- 
sonality ever seen in missions films but 
the subtle facets of his witness are sig- 
nificant. The script is aware of many 
present problems facing the new state 
and the playing down of the institution- 
alized Church is refreshing to behold. 

(V-B-4)+ 


Allen Is My Brother 


11-minute motion picture, color or 
b & w. Produced by Churchill-Wezler 
Film Productions, 1957. Available from 
some university and other educational 
film libraries.* Rental rates will vary. 


International Journal of Religious Ed 


Here’s a story of how an older sit 
can get along with her “little” bro 
and like it when she tries. It devek 
out of an all-too-typical family situati aa 
wherein a busy mother is plagued bys hd 
lad’s mischief and receives a minimun} 
of help from the daughter who wall i 
be out playing with her friends. Finally) 
the parent offers the girl an explanation 
of what mutual responsibilities can co 
tribute to family life. 

Lip-synchronized dialogue would h 
strengthened the film, but as it is moti 
and fathers may find it interest fa Us 
pretentious in delineating and treatir 
the problem, the story develop ie i 
moves naturally even if the script i) 
weak in spots. The characteristic of hon-} 
esty or believability gives the film a rEc-| 
OMMENDED for the discussion stimulation 
of parents. With careful preparation, i 
could be AccEPTABLE for the same 
with primaries. i 

i 
, 
) 


{ 
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(VII-G; VI-B-9)+ 


Apryl and Her Baby Lamb 


13-minute motion picture, color. Pro 
duced. by Atlantis Productions, 1956) 
Available from the producer, 7967 Sun- 
set Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif., plus some) 
university and other educational film) 
libraries.* Rental rates will vary. | 

This little fantasy tells of a lost lamb) 
that wanders into the home and life of) 
a little girl. The warm and loving rela-| 
tionship that develops between the pet} 
and its young mistress culminates in a 
the latter’s reluctant realization that her) 
responsibilities to the animal includ 
finding its owner. 

The very young should enjoy it. aL| 
though the film has a minimum of ex-] 
plicit religious education considerations,} 
the subtle implications are manifold: 
love and care for God’s animals, famil-| 
iarity and respect for them, obligations) 
to do what is personally unpleasant if} 
it means what is best for the creatures.| 
RECOMMENDED for enlightening entertain-| 
ment with kindergarteners and primaries, 
it is ACCEPTABLE as a discussion stimula) 
with them, also. 

(I-A-4; VI-B-8)+ 


As One Family 


67-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide,) 
with 33% rpm recording. Produced by) 
the Church of the Brethren (A-V Edu-| 
cation Department), 1958. Available from | 
the producer, 22 S. State St., Elgin, 1." | 
Sale: $8.00; rental: $1.50. _t 

A significant measure of mutual 
piness is attained by one family 
the medium of a “family council.” | 
matters of interest to each member are | 
at hand (finances, use of the car, vaca- | 
tion trips, etc.) such opportunity for | 
airing and sharing exerts a healthy 
fluence. The benefits accruing from 
of the device in contemporary busy- 
can affect positively the practice of 
ily worship as well. 

The commendable accent on 
adaptation of the more-or-less fo: 
planned family council is partially 
set by elements of unnaturalness in 
tain production qualities. Pho 
is rather amateurish and the sound! 


| 
rf 
' 


(tures a number of dramatically un- 
lined voices. The problem of matching 
Wogue to still pictures is formidable 
jany time, of course. While the “an- 
ers” come swiftly after questions 
sed, the parents portrayed are good 
terms of their example to their chil- 
jen; they do not expect something of 
2m which is unreasonable or not found 
| their own make-up. Projectionists 
ll need especial preparation, for the 
Jptinuity often moves swiftly through 
| of frames without signals on 
e recording. If used properly, the 
ce could be RECOMMENDED as a dis- 
| 
; 


\ssion springboard with juniors through 
uits, ACCEPTABLE as a motivational aid 
Ith the same ages. 

| ag A)t 


| 


Nie Bridge UNESCO Builds 


‘101-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide. 
toduced by UNESCO Publications Cen- 
r, 1957. Available from the producer, 
1 Third Ave. New York 22, N.Y.* 
; tle: $4. 75. 

‘The total program of the United 
ations agency is explored in detail. Sec- 
‘ons of the filmstrip deal with UNESCO's 
‘ructure, purposes, and humanitarian 
‘tivities in more than a dozen countries 
‘ound the world. 

if this material has any weakness, it 
in too much of a good thing. The con- 
nts are authentic and sweepingly com- 
tehensive. Optimum use would require 
ding the strip into separate presen- 
tion of its sections. A geenrous sprin- 
ling of illustrative sequences opens 
och windows to enliven the mass of 
ther historical and statistical matter. 
COMMENDED for the instruction of sen- 
ir highs through adults, it is ACCEPTABLE 
iw the same use with junior highs. All 
‘chnical qualities contribute to the total. 

\(VIlI-A; H)+ 


‘hristian Education in 

‘oday’s World 

|60-frame filmstrip, color, script. Pro- 
uced by the World Council of Chris- 
jan Education and Sunday School As- 
deiation, 1958. Available from the 
roducer, 156 Fifth Ave. New York 10, 
\¥.* Sale: $5.00 

‘The 14th convention of the producing 
| 2 brought to Tokyo in the summer 


ozens of countries and confessions. 
their purposes in meeting, as well as 
bme of their planned events, are docu- 
iented in this filmstrip along with some 
mplications of the resultant study and 
haring. 

|The collection of static scenes is ham- 
ered by a slow-moving, too-inclusive 
tript. WCCESSA’s scope and specific 
fforts are suggested yet their potential 
s not adequately tapped by the com- 
1entary. Imaginative leaders could adapt 
heir own script and thus highlight the 
wssibilities in the existing material. 
Ised in this manner, it could be AccEPr- 
BLE for the instruction of young people 
hrough adults but LIMITED as a promo- 
ional tool with these ages. 

(IV-D-2; 1, V-A)+ 
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Christian Home and Family Life Kit 
Four filmstrips, color, scripts, guides, 
with or without two 33144 rpm recordings. 
Produced by Family Filmstrips, 1958. 
Available from denominational film li- 
braries and other Family dealers.* Sale: 
$25.50 complete, $6.50 each filmstrip with 
script, $3.50 each two-title recording. 

Family Give-and-Take (40 frames) 
explores improved ways of family living 
with accents on open-mindedness, stam- 
ina, convictions, consideration, and co- 
operation. God’s role is defined and 
supplemented through suggestions of 
family councils, mutual forgiveness, and 
other practical manifestations. 

Family Recreation (44 frames) dis- 
cusses how such fun can relieve routine 
as well as tensions and conflicts. Ex- 
amples are shared of what some Chris- 
tian families do together and how such 
activities strengthen their ties. 

Family Togetherness (44 frames) cites 
a quartet of significant factors in home 
life as well as ways to achieve their 
potential. The four are heritage, love 
and affection, understanding, and “ 
operaction.” 


Family Worship (54 frames) recog- 
nizes the crowded schedules by which 
many modern families operate and ad- 
mits that group devotional life in the 
home is considered out-of-date and im- 
practical by some of them. Family wor- 
ship is related to life situations today 
and its concrete contributions to it are 
spotlighted. 


Generally speaking, the artwork is ap- 
pealing and simple with just enough to 
visualize a point but not so much that 
the point is partially obscured by “busi- 
ness.”»The scripts are competent in ap- 
proaching their subjects positively even 
if superficially. A leader could guide a 
group in listing specifics yet the materi- 
als could have gone deeper without cit- 
ing illustrations true in one strata of 
society but not applicable in others. The 
recordings use the celesta notes to signal 
frame changes. Some users like this; 
others do not. Discussion bands and 
additional frames at the tail of the ma- 
terial are the producer’s well-meaning 
attempt to aid utilization but they should 
never serve as substitutes for personal 
preparation. RECOMMENDED for the dis- 
cussion stimulation of junior highs 
through adults, the kit is accEPTABLE for 
the motivation of these audiences. 

(the entire kit: VII-A & D 

.. Give-and-Take: VII-G 
.. Recreation: VII-H 

.. Togetherness: VII-G 

.. Worship: VII-F)+ 


Village Reborn 


70-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide. 
Produced by the National Council of 
Churches (Committee on World Literacy 
and Christian Literature), 1958. Avail- 
able from Friendship Press and denomi- 
national film libraries.* Sale: $5.00. 

“Lit-lit’s” work in transforming the 
educational level of Egypt is seen in re- 

(Continued on page 48) 


lessons listeners 


“Stories About Jesus” 
“Stories About The Seasons” 
“Stories About Home and Family” 


Delightfully told with beautiful. art drawings and ori- 
ginal music, and packaged in kits of four filmstrips 


and records at $19.50. 


records, at $25.50. 
One enthusiastic minister says: 


medium." 


Better 
learners 
Little children (Kindergarten-Beginner) will learn more 

with these filmstrips made especially for them. 


AND “Daily Christian Living” filmstrips for older chil- 
dren (Primary-Junior) feature built-in teaching helps 
which will encourage children to participate and find 
Christian answers to problems of dishonesty, selfish- 
ness, cheating, etc. Beautiful full-color photographs 
of real boys and girls further enhance this series of 
8 related filmstrips. Packaged in kits of four, with 


“Sixty Junior boys ands girls in our Vacation Bible 
School watched the filmstrips with eager interest, and 
showed ability to retain the story and teaching a 
week later when we reviewed each program. | con- 
gratulate Family Filmstrips on this excellent teaching 


Yes, for better lessons —listeners—and learners use 


FAMILY FILMSTRIPS 

5823 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 38, California 
Please send me FREE catalog 
and name of nearest dealer. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY & 
STATE se J 


Lives Resources 


for June 


Primary 
Department 


by Caroline Cole PINEO* 


THEME FOR JUNE: 
Filling the world with love 


For the Leader 


“Life won’t be complete until you have 
enjoyed one of our delicious Sea Food 
dinners.” So reads a car card over the 
door of a commuter train. 

Whether or not life’s fulfillment de- 
pends on a trip to Kelly’s is debatable. 
Nevertheless, such a statement provides 
a real challenge. What are the alterna- 
tives? “Life won’t be complete until...” 
How else can the sentence be finished? 
One answer is found in this month’s 
service: “until you have found some way 
to fill the world with love.” 

Recall the themes for the past two 
months. During April, emphasis was 
centered on the creative use of silence in 
discovering God’s will, a need and a 
responsibility faced by young and old 
alike. The May services highlighted a 
corollary: there is something of God in 
everyone which can be discovered by 
those who seek with open mind and 
heart. The series for June will show 
what can happen when the vitality of 
these two beliefs is focused on a life 
situation. 

Water has been chosen as the unifying 
idea because: 

1. Children’s experiences with and 
curiosity about water are myriad. 

2. Water is a basic need of life. 

3. Some of the world’s most difficult 
problems are related to water. 

4, Opportunities are available for shar- 
ing “gifts of water.” 

Although there is a logical sequence in 


*Editor of Educational Materials for Chil- 
dren. American Friends Service Committee, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the services as printed, a leader may 
want to rearrange or combine them to 
meet special needs. This is especially 
important if there is a Children’s Day 
program. 

The resource books contain excellent 
materials to use directly or to adapt, 
particularly in relation to scientific ques- 
tions. 

The services will have greater value if 
boys and girls contribute pictures, reports 
of experiences, or experiments. Plan for 
some appropriate sharing project. The 
American Friends Service Committee, 20 
South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, has a Wells for India kit with ap- 
propriate resources for a current service 
project (15c). The Children’s Kit of 
Church World Service projects may be 
secured from Church World Service, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
Inquire also of denominational head- 
quarters. Is there some special local 
opportunity? 

A leader will find it most helpful to 
review all of the material below, as well 
as the references, before planning in de- 
tail for individual services. The subject 
of water is fascinating and~challenging, 
appearing differently to city and country 
children, to Northerners and Southerners, 
to New Englanders and Westerners. A 
leader will know best how to make its 
presentation creative and relevant. 


Resource Books: 

Small Rain, J. O. Jones, The Viking 
Press. (Contains lovely pictures and 
Bible verses.) 

This Is the World, J. Pease, Rand Mc- 
Nally and Co. (Read the chapter, “This 
Is the Water.”) 

A Picture Book of Palestine, Ethel 
Smither, Abingdon Press. 

Water Appears and Disappears, Basic 
Science Education Series, Row, Peterson 
and Co. 

Exploring God’s Out-of-Doors, Rebecca 
Rice, Pilgrim Press. (Nature poems to 
be used in the session on the rain cycle 
in the third week.) 

The Golden Encyclopedia and The 
Golden Book of Science, Simon and 
Schuster. 


Additional Resources 


Sonc FOR THE Montu: “Our beautiful 


earth’ 


PrELuDES: Selections of music with water 
themes: rippling brooks, ocean roar, 
rainfall, etc. 


Cats TO WorsHip: Select a Bible verse 
(from the list below), a couplet from a 
poem, or use the words of “Our Beau- 
tiful Earth” 


BIBLE VERSES: 

Genesis 1:10. Job 5:10. Isaiah 55:1, 10. 
Psalms 23:1, 2; 65: 9-18; 104:1a, 10-14, 24a, 
25; 147:1a, 8, 18b, 20a. Proverbs 3:37. 
Galatians 6:10. Refer also to verses used 
in earlier services. 

Soncs AND PoEms: 

In More Children’s Worship “Praise 
for a a rainy day,” “Thinking about water,’ 

In Sing, Children, Sing:' “Friends of 
all,” “Doing friendly things,” “The boy 
of Palestine.” 

In Hymns for Primary Worship? “Lord, 


I want to be a Christian,” “Friends 
over the world.” 

In The Whole World Singing:* “Work| 
ers together,” “Round the world,” “Thanll 
Hier God,” “Canticle to the sun” (Sta: 


penreeenneniciahsee aN 


1. Water, Water Everywhere} 


InTEREST CENTER: 

Arrange in various parts of room, b 
in clear sight, the following items; | 
globe, a vase of flowers, a pitcher of 

water. 
LEADER: 

(Let the children guess answers as | 
clues are given.) 

There is something in the room. (1) I 
is beautiful. (2) It is common yet f 
cious. (3) It has great power. (4) War 
have’ been fought over it. (5) It is 4 
symbol of purity. (6) It is needed by all 
forms of life. (7) Travelers in hot land) 
desire it above anything else. (The = ne 
in the vase and the pitcher, and thd 
areas of waters shown on the globe | 
seas, rivers, lakes, etc.) a 
Porm: “Thinking about Water” f j 
Brste Verses: (About the gift of wa 

such as Psalm 147:7-9. See list above.) 


Sone: “Our part’”® 
Story: “The Seven Kingdoms and # 
Hidden Spring” (printed below) af 
q 


are 


Quiet Time (directed thoughts) oi} 4 

Litany: 

Include the following ideas: The im-| 
portance of water; appreciation ios @ hd 
wonder and work of water; gifts of water 
as one way to share, filling the world 
with love. 
Sone: “Our beautiful earth” | 
LEADER: : 

Suggest that next week children bring 
pictures of water in various forms, 0! 
methods of providing water, and of uses 
of water. See the discussion outline ir 
the next service. j 


2. The Treasure of Water | 


INTEREST CENTER: } 
Display pictures brought by leader 
and children, as suggested above. jae di- 

tional ones can be referred to during # 
discussion. Make sure there are some 
representing the four categories listed in 
the discussion below. 

Sone: “This is my Father’s world” 


Discussion: (Let children share 
experiences. Refer to pictures.) ; 
1. Water is a gift from God: e 
a: Forms: rain, clouds, frost, ice, sne 
sea, rivers, lakes, meadows, pon 

brooks, etc. 

b: How provided: rain cycles. 

2. Water is for us to enjoy: 

a: Relate to senses of sight, taste, feel-| 
ing, and sound: colors, roars, swishes,| 
gurgles, splashes, patters, ete. | 

b: Insert excerpts from poems or ie 
to illustrate. (Plan ahead for 


1The Whole World hi Edith 
Thomas, Friendship Press. 4 

*More Children’s Worship in the 
School, Jeanette Perkins Brown, armen 
Brothers. 

“Hymns for Primary Worship, Westmin-’ 
ster or Judson Press 

‘Sing, Children, Sing, Edith Lovell Thom- 
as, Abingdon Press. 


tt 
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‘so that they are available and in 

_ mind.) 

| Water is for use: 

; It is essential for life in all forms 

‘| (human, animal, plant). 

'); How used by people: for drinking, 

| washing, bathing, swimming. 

. Other uses: industry (an example 

| or two from pictures or objects in the 

| room). 

ai: How provided in homes and for 

| community use. 

+: How transported (contrast present 
methods with those of the past. Re- 

| fer to Isaiah 55:1a, the call of the 

| water seller.) 


| Water is to be shared: 


| results when there is not enough 
|| water or enough of the right kind. 
| Illustrate from experience or from 
| references given in service 4, below. 


fem: “Rain”? 
ing: “Round and round” 


irany: “A ‘Thank-you Prayer for 
“Water” 


Discuss the possibilities of making a 
_{t of money which would help a group 
| people get the water they need. If 
oice about the recipient is difficult, plan 
a 
i 


wait until the end of the month, ap- 


jinting a small group to investigate and 


_ |ANNING FOR A GIFT: 
+ 


7 
It is recommended that 
_pney be earned and saved specifically 
_¢ this purpose. 

g Nc: “Our beautiful earth’* 


port later. 
i 


‘ 
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| Bible Stories about Water 
This service may be planned in one of 
veral ways: 
: Using the discussion outline of the 
‘eceding week, Bible verses and stories 
jay illustrate the basic ideas. Verses or 
ferences prepared ahead of time can 
attached to mounted pictures. 
'|2. Stories about people: Jacob and 
vachel (Genesis 29:10); Abraham’s serv- 
at and Rebekah (Genesis 24:15-21); 
‘avid and his soldiers (I Chronicles 
/£16-19); Jesus and the Woman of 
-amaria (John 4:5-15). 
3. Stories centering in common needs 
/t experiences: thirst, watering sheep, 
jells. In the Picture Book of Palestine, 
jok up “Water,’ “Wells,” “Feast of 
Juccoth.” 
4. Informal dramatization of one or 
‘tore stories, including relevant informa- 
on in conversations. 
OEM: 
he eighth day of Succoth is a very spe- 
| cial day, 
Je gather at the synagogue a prayer for 
‘rain to say. 
jlow ean there be a harvest-time with 
ripened fruit and grain 
Vithout the special gift from God? We 
thank You, God—for rain. 

CeRe 


, Gifts of Water 


‘Intersperse the three short stories be- 
dw with appropriate Bible verses, songs, 
nd poems. Use again those selected for 
he preceding weeks. 


In Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls, 
Yonnecticut Council of Churches. 


May 1959 
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“ja: In view of universal need, hardship, 


LEADER: 


In different parts of the world the gift 
of water has brought hope, health, and 
happiness to many, many people. In 
France, Africa, and India, for instance, 
friends from America have worked to- 
gether with the men and women, boys 
and girls, in these faraway lands to pro- 
vide this precious gift. At the same time 
they have discovered that this way of 
sharing makes the world a friendlier 
place, filled with love. 


Stories: “Gifts of Water” 

(The first two may be presented by 
children, either by telling the story in 
their own words as a narrative, or by 
assuming the roles of the children in the 
stories and dramatizing them as personal 
experiences.) 


1. France (Synopsis of story): 


In St. Nazaire, France, the gift of water 
came in two ways. The war had left the 
city in ruins. Millions of truck loads of 
rubble were carted out beyond the city 
to the swamp area, and here was built a 
community of wooden barracks for fam- 
ilies whose homes had been destroyed. 
It was very hot and dry in summer, be- 
cause there was no grass and the winds 
were strong. Gifts from America made 
it possible to build a wading pool where 
Claude and Marie and their many friends 
could cool off on hot days, where they 
could sail homemade boats, and from 
which they could get water to mix sand 
clay for modeling. Another gift of money 
built a laundramat with washing ma- 
chines, where mothers could bring their 
laundry. Mothers were very happy and 
thankful for this special gift. 


2. Africa (Synopsis of story): 

In Gbendembu, Baba and Bossey are 
very excited about what is happening in 
their little village. A group of American 
students has been working with their 
African friends to build a water-storage 
tank for rain and to lay pipes. One of 
the Americans, named Leslie, is a friend 
of Bossey. 

In the long dry season, well water is 
often muddy and scarce in this part of 
the country. If the dry season lasts too 
long, rice does not grow and many fam- 
ilies do not have enough to eat. Usually 
the evening meal consists of rice and 
stew. Baba likes lots of pepper in his 
stew. 

Baba and Bossey are two of the boys 
who are helping with the tank. With 
other village children they help carry 
sand, rocks, and then the concrete. They 
carry them in pans balanced on their 
heads. 

Bossey lives with his grandmother, 


~ since his parents are dead. His home is 


round, made of mud and with a grass 
roof. He has always wanted most of all 
to learn to read and be able to go to 
school, but could not because he did not 
have clothes. But now his American 
friends have given him some clothes and 
also money to help with school expenses. 
Bossey has learned to find both Africa 
and America on the map. He would like 
to visit this country some day. 

Baba is deaf and dumb. Because his 
family is large (ten brothers and sisters), 
his round house has one large room in 
the center and smaller rooms around the 
sides, as well as a porch. He helps draw 
water from the well and likes to copy 
numbers. He can count to ten on his 
fingers. 

Leslie leaves Gbendembu before the 
tank is quite finished, but the villagers 
plan to go on with the work. Baba and 
Bossey promise to go right on helping. 


3. India: 

“Would you like a drink of cool, fresh 
water? Let me pump some for you.” 
Ramesh takes a firm hold on the red 
pump handle and pushes it up and down, 
up and down, while I fill my water jug. 

“See how clear it is, Ramesh—not a 
bit like what we used to get at the pond, 
is) ite? 

“Tl say not. 
lately.” 

The water runs over the top of the 
jug, across the pump platform, and gives 
a drink to the banana tree growing close 
by. I thanked Ramesh, lifted the jug 
onto my head and started back home, 
still thinking about how these wonderful 
changes began. 

It happened a few years ago when a 
Quaker worker, Kermit Whitehead, and 
his wife, Mary, arrived in Barpali. It 
had been a long journey from their Iowa 
farm. Here they found people who, like 
themselves, were farmers. Here too were 
fathers and mothers who loved their 
children and wanted them to be strong 
and healthy. 

But most of the boys and girls were 
not like that at all. They were thin and 
weak, some were always sick. Many 
babies died. 

“Why?” asked the Whiteheads. Then 
they set about to find an answer. Soon 
they discovered that the villagers drank 
water they scooped up in brass jars from 
a pond—the same pond in which mothers 
did the laundry, the same pond that 
served as a bathtub for people and an- 
imals. Even garbage was dumped into it. 

“No wonder that water is filled with 
disease germs!” exclaimed Kermit. 

“And it’s no wonder that children who 
drink that water get sick,” added Mary, 
“especially when there is no fresh water 
at all from October to June.” 

As the weeks went by, Kermit and 
Mary visited the villagers in their homes, 
making friends with family after family. 
They talked about children, weather, 
crops, food, and of course wells. The 
Quakers told about the well on their 
Iowa farm and its clear, pure water. 


Barpali has changed a lot 
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Then one day the leading men of the 
village gathered for a meeting. They 
watched and listened as Kermit drew a 
picture of a well and a pump. “You can 
have a well like this in your village if 
you really want one,” he said. 

The oldest man in the village shook his 
head, “We never had a well. We do not 
need one now. Water from the pond is 
good enough.” 

“That pump won't work,” objected an- 
other, pointing to the drawing. 

“But how do we know it won’t work 
until we've tried?” said another, and 
they began to make plans. 

“Five carts of sand and five carts of 
gravel? Yes, we will bring them.” 

Several months later came the gala 
day in Barpali. Old and young crowded 
around the new well. How they admired 
the shiny red metal pump with its sturdy 
wooden handle, low enough for a child to 
reach! 

The oldest man in the village stepped 
forward. Looking at the pump, he cried 
out scornfully, “It won’t work. I tell 
you, it won't.” Up and down, up and 


down he pushed the handle. Nothing 
happened. 

“See, just as I told you. A well—it’s 
all foolishness.” 


“Let’s try again,” suggested Kermit as 
he poured a jar of water in the mouth of 
the pump to prime it. 

While the villagers watched and waited, 
breathless, the old man pushed the 
handle up and down, up and down, up 
and down once again. Suddenly a bright 
stream of water gushed forth. 

“Tt’s a miracle!” cried the old man, his 
eyes filled with tears of joy. 

Since that day several years ago, more 


Plan Now For 


and more wells have been built in neigh- 

boring villages. If wells could talk, each 

would be saying, “Look at me. ['m a 

new well. Here is safe drinking water. 

Everyone who uses me is saying ‘thank 

you’ to the many boys and girls in Amer- 

ica whose ‘gifts are responsible for my 

being here.” 

Sone: “Partners” 

Prayer, including dedication of gifts, if 
planned 

Sone: “Our beautiful earth” 


Story 


Tue SEVEN KINGDOMS AND THE HIDDEN 
SpPRInc* 

There was once a large island in a 
distant ocean, so large it was divided into 
seven kingdoms, over which reigned 
seven kings. The island was nearly 
round, and the boundaries between the 
kingdoms ran from the seashore toward 
the center, like spokes of a wheel. On 
each boundary was a high stone wall. 

On every side was blue ocean full of 
fish. The climate was friendly, with 
never a storm. Each kingdom had a 
harbor, into which sailed ships bringing 
needed supplies. The most precious of 
these was water, for the island had no 
water except the salt water of the sea. 
There were no rivers or lakes; it never 
rained; the mountains were not high 
enough for snow. Islanders knew there 
must be water somewhere, because trees 


'From The Friendly Story Caravan, by 


Anna Pettit Broom J. B. Lippincott, 
publisher. Adapted and used by permission. 
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ACATION BIBLE SCHOO 


“THE LIVING BIBLE” 
26 scriptural films on the life 


and teachings of Jesus. 
B&W or Color—from $5.00 


“BOOK OF ACTS” 
10 films on the beginnings of 
the early Christian church. 


B&W or Color — $6.00 and $9.00 


All are 15 minute films—ideally suited 
to the normal teaching schedule—and 
Complete Utilization Guides are avail- 


able on each series. 


FAMILY FILMS 
5823 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 38, California 


Vacation Bible Schoe!l programs. 
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CHILDREN” 
SERIES 
13 discussion motion 
pictures to guide children 
in their Christian faith 
and life. 
B&W or color $5. and $8. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO HELP TEACHERS 
LEARN HOW TO USE AUDIO-VISUALS IN 
VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL WITH THE — 


“Training Kit for Using 
Audio-Visuals in a Church” 
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and shrubs grew, but no one had 
seen any; no well had been deep enoug) 
to find it. There never was really e 
good water. ] 
There was a legend that long ag 
water, enough for all, did flow under # 
island and out through a great spr 
but that at some time the spring had be 
come filled up or lost. Each of the seve 
kingdoms hoped to find the hidde 
spring, and every month wise men mij = 
to study the problem. Whenever an ide » 
was suggested, no time or money wij 
lost in carrying it out. For many! 
years, there were no results at all. 
To make it even worse, everyone Wi 
jealous of everyone else. They tried} 
keep their own plans secret, but spy 4) 
others. Kings built stronger walls ak 
their boundaries and set more guard) = 
Sometimes there were arguments anj 
threats, even battles and a prolonge 
war. It was all very sad indeed. _ 
After many years a young boy, P 
loxenus who was living in one of th - 
kingdoms, decided he would see what hi * 
could do about water. First he re 
everything he could find about it. The 
he set out to visit the other six kingdom) - 
to learn what the others knew. | Hj » 


was dangerous, but Philoxenus wer 
anyway and made friends everywher ~ 
because he was so friendly. 

When he got back, he reported to th) 
King. “People of all the kingdoms ar) 
very much alike really; they all nee 
water but no one knows how to get it| 

“You must not talk like that or yo! 
may be sent to prison,” warned the E 

But Philoxenus did not give up. 
was sure there was a spring of 
somewhere. He continued to study th 
long-ago days of his kingdom. Then on 
day he went to the wise philosopher wh 
kept the oldest and most precious q 
ancient books. 

“May I read in the Great Book?” 
Philoxenus, explaining why. 

“Very well,” said the old man. 
must read only one page a day for si! 
days; on the seventh day return to me! 

Philoxenus read the first page, onl 
seven words: “What one cannot, tw! 
can do.” He thought of what he hal 
found. } 

The second day he turned a leaf in th) . 
Great Book and read: “What two can} 
not, three can do.” For the six days 
continued. Philoxenus went back to 
wise philosopher. “I think I understane 
he said. “I am going to tell the King 
ask him to call the other six kings te 
gether.” 

“That is all the good it will do! 
fore you speak, go back and read 
seventh page.” 

“One for all, and all for each,” read . 
Philoxenus. Then he went back to thi. 
King. “To find the spring, the sevel) 
kingdoms must work together, and whe 
it is found they must be ready to shar 
it with one another. The spring was los 
in the first place because the ki mn 
ae Hes follow the teaching of the 


arate 


thi! 


sented to call a meeting. The other 
kings were told and they all ec 
to it. 

“We have always supposed,” 
Philoxenus, who had been chosen 
leader, “that the most likely place i 
the spring is in the center of the isl 
There is where all our kingdoms join a 
our walls come together. Let us bi 


4 


r the walls at the place where they 
and look for the spring.” 
fith picks and crowbars, hammers 
_ wedges, the workmen from all the 

gyms began their work. After a 
lle there was a hole in each wall, and 
2n the workmen looked through the 
hes at each other they were surprised 
) discover how much alike they all 
e! The foundations had to be dug 
xy too, so each kingdom brought blast- 
| powder, drilled holes deep in the 
ae, lighted the fuses and waited for 
| explosion. When the noise finally 
jd down, there was a great shout, 
‘ok! Look!” 
ere in the midst of the wreckage 
high into the air a column of water, 


1 noticed at once that the spring 
|, exactly from the center of the 
jind—not more in one kingdom than 
ther. But it did not overflow from 
+} spring and run down, as everyone 


The water must go somewhere,” 
tiught Philoxenus. “It cannot stand 
+L It must then be flowing where we 
‘mot see it.” 

_'We must blast away even more of the 


or the Leader of Worship 


Juniors know a high standard when 
ay see one. They appreciate doing a 
ing with the best of one’s abilities. And 
ty have the determination which en- 
les them to attack a difficult problem 
d come up with a good solution more 
aes than not. But this happens only if 
® standard is logical, the job worth 
ee and the problem one which is 
le. 
n the church school, we are apt to 
ve out one vital and absolutely neces- 
ty element in all our teaching: the fact 
at God can help us in our daily 
‘uggles. We teach the boundless love 
|\God in the face of our own unworthi- 
Ss; we study the teachings of Jesus and 
mn of a standard that is far higher 
an it is humanly possible for us to 
eet; we consider our own behavior in 
e light of Jesus’ teachings regarding 
and wrong; and there we stop. 

Now the junior understands this kind 
\teaching. He grasps in a new way the 
erences between right and wrong in 
e light of Jesus’ standards of judgment. 
junior realizes the need for learning to 
right choices. And he wants to 
ience the security of the kind of 
that God is. But the question the 
asks is, “Where do I get what it 
s to do what I know I ought to do?” 
and girls need special help in 


% 
‘( culum writer and editor, Lans- 
; Pennsylvania. 
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wall,” he explained to the kings and then 
to the workmen, and this was done. 
Then, as soon as they got near to the bot- 
tom of the first wall, there was heard a 
great rushing sound. Quickly the rock 
and mortar were cleared away, and there 
was a deep channel underneath, disap- 
pearing beneath the end of the wall 
which remained. Channels were dis- 
covered under each wall. 


“What does it mean?” said the kings 
to Philoxenus. “How has the water found 
passage exactly under our seven walls?” 


“T will tell you what it means,” said 
the boy. “It means that long ago the 
boundaries between the seven kingdoms 
were seven beautiful streams. As the 
kings tried to fortify their lands, they 
built greater and greater walls—at first 
by the side of the stream, then over it, 
until at last the channel was covered al- 
together. In time no one was left who 
even remembered it was there.” 


So all the walls were taken down, and 
there came a day when each of the seven 
streams flowed all the way to the sea 
under the open sky, with water freely 
in the reach of everyone. In time, too, 
Philoxenus became the “keeper of the 
Great Book,” and when he died a statue 
was made of him. Carved on the base 
of the statue were the words, “One for 
all, and all for each.” 


Junior Department 


by Gertrude Ann PRIESTER* 


THEME FOR JUNE: 
God with us 


understanding how God helps them, and 
how the Holy Spirit is at work in the 
life of the Church, guiding, helping, and 
leading. The juniors need to come to a 
deeper understanding of Jesus as their 
friend and of God as the source of power 
through prayer. With the help of their 
Bible, as it tells them of God’s will for 
his people, and of the loving concern of 
Christian friends, juniors can begin to be 
equipped with what it takes to be a 
follower of the Christ. 

“Lo, I am with you always, even to the 


-end of the age.” 


Resource Suggestions 


The World at One in Prayer’ has been 
mentioned previously as an excellent re- 
source. If you have not yet secured a 
copy of this collection of prayers from 
many lands, try to do so now. Your 
juniors could have an exciting time read- 
ing through the prayers, noting the dif- 
ferent people from different lands who 
wrote them, and studying them to see 
how other people express the same ideas 
as we do, only in very different ways. 
This might encourage the juniors to write 
some prayers of their own, using their 
natural forms of expression instead of 
the words so often spoken for them by 
an adult. 


Try to have on hand for the use of the 
juniors, as a resource book on the story 
of the church, such as I Will Build My 
Church by Amy Lillie? If there is a 
simply written story of the beginnings of 
your own denomination, try to provide 
copies for the juniors to read as they 
plan the worship services this month. 

The fourth service printed below sug- 
gests the use of paper-bag puppets as 
the juniors tell of times when they were 
helped to do right. You may wish to sub- 
stitute some other device for the puppets. 
Look through Here’s How and When by 
Armilda Keiser,? to find other ways of 
helping the juniors feel free to tell about 
themselves without becoming too self- 
conscious about it. If you wish help in 
stimulating and guiding creative drama, 
you will find Lets Play a Story, by 
Elizabeth Allstrom, very helpful. 

Collect all the information you can find 
that will be helpful and interesting to the 
juniors as they prepare to tell briefly the 
story of the beginnings of their own local 
church. Be sure to include any pictures 
of the first building, or of other places 
where the congregation had to meet. If 
you ask the minister or an older church 
member to come as guest speaker, be sure 
to clear the time with him and be very 
specific about the kind of things the 
juniors would like to know. It would be 
helpful if the worship committee, or a 
few of the boys and girls who are espe- 
cially interested in such a project, wrote 
down some questions they would like to 
have the guest speaker answer. These 
could be given to the speaker beforehand 
and be useful to him in preparing his talk. 


1. Pentecost 


ADVANCE PREPARATION: 

Plan with several of the juniors a 
simple dramatization of the story of the 
Holy Spirit coming to the apostles at 
Pentecost, such as the one suggested here. 
The class could write its own dramatiza- 
tion by studying together the story as 
told in Acts 2, and then choosing some 
characters through whom to tell the main 
part of the story. Scene I below, written 
by a group of juniors during a study of 
the early Church, indicates the way the 
boys and girls might express themselves. 
Not grace of phrasing but comprehension 
of the experience is the goal here. 


The Service 
PRELUDE: “Come, thou almighty King” 


Catt To Worsure: “Jesus Christ is risen! 
He is risen as he said.” 
Hymn: “Come, thou almighty King” 
DRAMATIZATION: “When the Spirit Came” 
Introduce the story by saying that the 
action took place in the early days after 
Jesus had gone away from the apostles, 
following the resurrection. Name the 
characters you are including in your 
presentation. Mention that the story is 
taken from the second chapter of the 
Book of Acts in the New Testament. 
Scene I: A group of people gathered in a 
home are meeting for supper in an 
upper room. Be sure to include Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, as well as the 
apostles. 


1The World at One in Prayer, edited by 
Daniel Fleming. Published by Harper and 
Brothers. 

? Westminster Press. 

* Friendship Press. 
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WARDROBE SYSTEMS 


eit 


<— FIXED COLUMNS —> 


ADJUSTABLE SHELVES 


WALLMOUNTK == 
HAT AND COAT RACKS 


Mount directly on any wall— 
shelves adjustable for height 
on permanently fixed columns 
to accommodate any age 
group. 3/2” and 4/2” long 
units fit in anywhere or in- 
terlock to make continuous 
racks of any lengh or de- 
sired capacity. Double rails 
below double hat shelves 
take coat hooks or coat 
hangers. Hold wraps spaced 
apart in orderly, healthful 
manner. 5-6 hooks or 3-4 coat 
hangers per running foot. 


with coat hangers 


Fireproof, vermin-proof, 
strong beyond need. 
Lifetime _construction— 
welded heavy gauge 
‘steel, baked enamel 
finish. 


otHEeR Schooline units 


Wallmount ‘™) Overshoe Racks 
yx» Mount on wall at base board. 
Keep overshoes paired, and 
off the floor. Come in match- 
ing units of Wallmount hat 
and coat racks. Have same 
interlocking and construc- 
tion finish. 


Multiple purpose 4 ft. wide 
wardrobe racks backed 
with chalkboard (The 
Chalkrobe®) or corkboard 
(The Corkrobe®). Come on 
glides or casters for extreme 
flexibility and efficiency in 
use of space. Also avail- 
able with closed base for 
use as movable room di- 
viders. 


Write for Schooline Catalog SL-320 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 W. 37th Street - 


Chicago 9, Illinois 


Apostle (to Peter and John as they 
arrive at the door): Peace be with you, 
Peter and John. Come, take off your 
sandals and wash the dust off your weary 
feet. 


Peter: I can never forget how the Mas- 
ter bathed our feet when we met together 
for the last supper we all ate with him. 
When he knelt before me, I was so 
ashamed I didn’t know what to do. There 
was our Lord, washing my feet. 


John: I know. We were all trying to 
think of ways to get ahead of everyone 
else, to get the place of honor. And then 
there was Jesus, serving us just as though 
he was the least important of us all. 


Mary Magdalene: Well, I'll never forget 
being in the garden on that first day of 
the week and meeting my Lord, risen 
just as he had said. 


John: We could hardly believe your 
story that day. But later on, in the eve- 
ning, when we heard him greet us just 
as he had done so many times before, 
then we knew for sure that he was really 
here among us. I'll never forget that as 
long as I live. 


(Everyone sits quietly for a short time, 
remembering Jesus.) 


Apostle: He promised he would be with 
us to the end of the world. None of us 
will ever forget that. 


Mary, the mother of Jesus: Yes, he 
promised to be with us always. 


Peter: Listen while I read to you from 
the Prophet Isaiah. 


(Reads from a scroll Isaiah 61:1 or Ties 
4:18, 19.) 


Scene II: Later. The disciples and friends 
of Jesus are gathered to celebrate the 
Day of Pentecost. Guide your juniors 
in writing the story in dialogue form to 
give them an opportunity to. express 
their understanding of how the disciples 
felt and what it means to have the 
power of the Holy Spirit fill one with 
joy and “fire.” 

The disciples and friends are planning 
how they will go soon to the Temple to 
celebrate the Feast of Pentecost. They 
are not afraid now, for they know Jesus 
is with them, as he had promised. But 
they do not know how to go about 
preaching and making disciples as he told 
them to do. Would people listen to them? 
Where should they preach? What should 
they say? 

Suddenly a great wind seems to fill the 
place, and'they are filled with a feeling of 
power and joy. They feel as if a fire has 
been kindled within them. They begin to 
talk excitedly, attracting the attention of 
people outside. 

Peter speaks to the people outside 
somewhat like this: “Some of you know 
about the work that was done by Jesus of 
Nazareth. This Jesus was put to death, 
and some of you know about that. But 
he did not stay in the tomb. God raised 
him from the dead and gave him a place 
of honor and power in his kingdom. And 
now God has sent us his Holy Spirit, that 
we who are his disciples may tell people 
everywhere that Jesus is Lord and he is 
the Christ.” 

The leader might add, “And that day 
over three thousand men and women 
heard and believed the good news of 
Jesus. From then on, the apostles began 
to preach and teach throughout Jerusa- 
lem. They were not afraid. The Spirit of 
the Living Christ was with them.” 


Hymn: “When morning gilds the skies” 


Prayer: Say a brief prayer of thanks for 
the Church and for the power which 
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is given to those who would procl 
the good news of Jesus to the end 
the world. 


SERVICE OF OFFERING 
CLosinc HyMN AND BENEDICTION 


+ — 
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2. The Great Awakening 


Pretuve: “The church’s one foundatie 
Cat To WorsuHie: Psalm 122:1 NM 


Hymn: A familiar hymn about © 
church, chosen from your own hym 


Story: “A Fire Within” 

Ever since the days when the apos 
were filled with the power that m 
them feel as though they were “on 
about the good news of Jesus, and 
to tell other people about it, men 
women of the Church have felt the 
way. When this power, or “fire,” or 
Spirit, is at work in people, they are 
to pass along to others their belief 
the story of Jesus Christ is the most i 
portant thing in all the world. , 

Once there were two brothers li 
in England, John and Charles We 
who-were filled with this wonderful 
ing that God’s Spirit was with 
urging them on to tell how Jesus 
was God’s gift of love to all men. 
Church in their time did not welcome 
kind of preaching these young men y 
doing, so the Wesleys decided to tell th 
message to the poor and needy, where 
they could find men and women w 
would listen. Sometimes mobs broke u 
their meetings, threatening the lives a! 
the preachers. But they kept on te 
their story and trained other men to helj 
them. Soon their movement, which y 
called “Methodism,” was brought 
America. 

People here had grown careless an 
cold in their religious life, but abow hi 
time they began to have a new interes} 
in religion. Preachers on fire with 
Holy Spirit stirred the people up to a 
kind of wide-awake thinking about 
sins. People began to go to church ey 
day of the week. Outdoor prayer me 
ings were held in many places, and 
and women who had forgotten that a 
taught a new way of life found th 
selves “on fire” to live his way. 
movement was called The Great Aw 
ening because it semed that people 
suddenly wakened up to the true mean 
of the new life which followers of Jee 
must live. 

The power of the Holy Spirit is at v 
in the Church today just as it was da 
the Great Awakening and as it was 
the apostles at the time of Pentecost. 
Hymn: “Faith of our fathers” ¢ 
Prayer: Choose several brief pray 

from The World at One in Praye? 

especially some which express the f 

of the Spirit working in and throu 

the people, to enable them to foll 

Jesus’ way of love. 


n 
en 
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3. Our Church 


ADVANCE PREPARATION: ' 
Ask your minister or one of the old 
members of your church to tell the gr 
about the beginning of your own chur 
Plan with the speaker to make sure #) 
his talk will not take too long and that 
it will contain information of inte 
junior boys and girls. Questions listed i 
the service printed below indicate 
might be included in such a talk. 


est C 


your church is a new one, still in 
process of being built, or if you have 
ntly added a new section to the 
‘ch building, ask your juniors to look 
| the new construction and be ready 
eport on when it will be ready for 
jand why it was built, or tell some- 
g about the present use of any com- 
ad units. As a result of this study, 
|might like to take the whole depart- 
[t, or perhaps just the older classes, 
an inspection tour of the new work 
g done. 

‘you prefer to have the juniors them- 
es make this report on the history of 
t church, help them to make use of 
resource material you have gathered 
{Jo the church files, from the minister, 
|from older church members. Use as 
iy pictures as you can find, displaying 
fe about your room when the juniors 
longer need them for their research. 
mt one such picture for use on your 
ship table today. 


| 
s Service 


2 LUDE: “Faith of our fathers” 


G1 to Worsuie: Psalm 122:1. This may 
e sung by the group if it was set to 
 iusic earlier this year. 
‘wrure: Acts 18:1-11, the story of the 
eginning of the church in Corinth. 
jhange the first verse to read, “After 
suis Paul...” 
5 ORT: 

four guest speaker or the juniors 
mselves will report to the group their 
lings about the beginnings of your 
al church. If the speaker is not one of 
| group, be sure to introduce him to the 
iors. Include in this report such facts 


! When the church was started and 
ere it first met as a congregation. 

|. The names of some of the people who 
nted a new church. 

. If there were churches in the neigh- 
‘hood, why people wanted to start a 
w church. 

|. Other interesting historical ' facts, 
Jecially those related to any member 
‘a junior’s family. 

lose the report by having juniors tell 
but any present building or remodeling 
jects in which the church is now or 
3 recently been engaged. 

layer: Written by the juniors, giving 
jhanks for their church, or lead the 
{roup in a prayer in which you name 
jome of the reasons why you are 
hankful for having your own church. 
‘mn: “The church’s one foundation” or 
some other familiar hymn about the 
shurch. 


| 


God With Us 


VANCE PREPARATION: 

The following service suggests tableaux 
out persons to whom power through 
» Holy Spirit was given, enabling them 
work for the spreading of the gospel in 
sir own time and place. Wherever pos- 
ile, substitute other examples from the 
rrent lessons your juniors are studying. 
If you have a copy of I Will Build My 
wurch,? choose from it examples of how 
e Holy Spirit came to the founders of 
me of the main branches of Protes- 
ntism, including your own. If this book 
es not tell about your church’s begin~ 
ngs, you may get this information from 
ur own denominational materials. 
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The Service 


PRELUDE: “Faith of our fathers” 

Cat To Worsuire: Psalm 119:18 
TABLEAUX: 

_ Introduce these by reminding the jun- 
iors that they have been thinking about 
how the Holy Spirit came to the apostles 
at Pentecost, to the preachers in other 
lands and*in America, and to their own 
church leaders. The following scenes will 
remind them of some other people who 
were filled with the Holy Spirit, and 
thereby given power to do great things 
in the service of Christ. 

(Characters should take their places 
quietly as your pianist plays softly. When 
they are in place, the narrator identifies 
the scene. Then the reader begins to read 
the Scripture passage.) 


Scene I: Paul’s conversion 

Narrator: This is a scene on the road 
to Damascus, where Paul is going for the 
purpose of continuing his persecution of 


Westminster 
Press Books 
to clarify 


thought 


Now at your bookstore 
The Westminster Press 
Philadelphia 7 


the Christians. He has just seen a light 
from heaven and heard a voice speak. 
He has fallen to the ground, and the 
officers of the Temple are standing about 
in amazement. 

Reader: Acts 9:3-7. Conclude with, 
“After the Holy Spirit filled Paul with a 
new kind of fire, he went about boldly 
preaching in the name Jesus Christ.” 


Scene II: A scene from I Will Build 
My Church’ or a similar resource book, 
illustrating an incident in the life of one 
of the church leaders in the early history 
of your own denomination or another 
church in our own country. 


Narrator: Have juniors make up their 
own description of the scene chosen. 
Reader: Acts 12:24 


Scene III: From the story of the be- 
ginning of your local church, showing 
the power to work together to have a 
church where people can worship God 


and tell forth his love. 


WHO DO YOU SAY 
THAT | AM? 

Answers to Your Questions About Jesus 
By A. J. Esputr. Did Jesus really live? Was 
his knowledge unlimited? Was his death 
necessary? Questions that have puzzled and 
disturbed millions of Christians are bril- 
liantly and frankly answered in this wise 
and unique new book. Excellent for Bible 
study by individuals or groups. $3.50 


INTERPRETING PROTESTANTISM 
TO CATHOLICS 


By WALTER R. CLyDE. This book is particu- 
larly valuable as a guide for conversations 
with Catholics, or for giving to Catholics 
who want a straightforward and friendly 
statement of the non-Catholic point of 
view. $3.00 


UNDERSTANDING 
ROMAN CATHOLICISM 
A Guide to Papal Teaching for Protestants 
By Winturop S. Hupson. Protestants sin- 
cerely interested in understanding the Roman 
Church will welcome this fascinating study 
presenting the official statements of the 
Popes, together with authoritative interpre- 
tations of their significance. $3.50 


A CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION 
OF MARRIAGE 

By Henry A. Bowman. The sexual as well 
as the spiritual relationship is dealt with in 
this forthright commentary on the practical 
problems and theological implications in 
marriage. Designed to meet the needs of 
both the pastor and the layman, it includes 
questions for discussion, reference material, 
and a guide to educational films on the 
subject. $2.50 
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Narrator: Have juniors make up their 
own description of the scene, being sure 
to identify the characters as early mem- 
bers of your church. 


Reader: Acts 13:49; 17: 26-28. 


Hymw: “Faith of our fathers” 
REPORTS: 


Junior 


To the Leader 


During this year—since last October— 
we have been considering in some detail 
the various aspects of Christian corporate 
worship. It may be possible in June to 
bring these services to a culmination by 
having the junior highs take a respon- 
sible part in one of the Sunday-morning 
worship services of the church congrega- 
tion. This might be on some day of spe- 
cial importance for the church school, 
such as Children’s Day, Education Day, 
Promotion Day, Family Day, or whatever 
the custom is in your church. We have 
given below suggestions for planning, 
preparing for, and carrying through such 
a service, if it is possible. 

The resources under service number 4 
are different. Since they deal with the 
place of a church in a community, they 
may be used either on the first Sunday, 
as a continuation of the May studies on 
the Church, or on the last Sunday of 
the month, whichever day is best. 

Any plans for youth participation in 
the church worship service will have to 
be made in close cooperation with the 
minister. If it is not possible for a Sun- 
day-morning service to be used in this 
way—though this is becoming a frequent 
practice—it may be done at an evening 
or special vesper service. The details of 
the service will need to be carefully 
worked out and rehearsed ahead of time. 
The suggestions below are to be con- 
sidered merely as a guide, to be adapted 
to your own church’s order of service. 

We are concerned that our young 
people understand: 

1. That in worship we respond to what 
God has done for us in Jesus Christ. 

2. That in worship we give our alle- 
giance to him as his people. 

3. That corporate worship to be truly 


*Miss Jarden is Assistant Editor of Youth 
Curriculum, Board of Education 
of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., Philadelphia. Miss Cheesman is In- 
structor in Junior Choir Methods at West- 
minster Choir College and Director of 
Music at the Mount Airy Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. 
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Ask juniors to tell of times when they 
felt that they were being helped to do 
right; when it was hard to make a right 
decision or hard to follow it through. 
Have them use the stick puppets made 
earlier or some paper-bag puppets, as 
characters through whom they can speak 
more freely. 
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High Department 


by Mary Louise JARDEN* 
and Virginia CHEESMAN* 


THEME FOR JUNE: 
We worship together 


worship, must be done with reverence, 
and that this usually means it must be 
done with dignity in a well-ordered 
service. The act of worshiping together 
demands our very best, both in patient 
practice and preparation and in reverent 
performance. 


1. Why Do We Plan for 
Worship 


PREPARATION: 


The music leader of your department 
will need to practice ahead of time with 
a group of junior highs an introit which 
may be used at the opening of the serv- 
ice. Or, if you have a children’s or youth 
choir in which some of your members 
are enrolled, the choir director might be 
asked to prepare the number with this 
group. If the whole department is to 
sing the introit, the words may be written 
on the chalkboard. 


The Service 
Pretupe: Chosen introit 
Hymwn: “The God of Abram praise” 


PresENTATION: “Plan for Congregational 
Worship Service.” (Led by the adult 
leader, but involving responses from 
the group.) 


How excited we have become over the 
study of the atom! All over the world 
atomic scientists are discovering hun- 
dreds of uses for atomic energy in indus- 
try, medicine, and agriculture. We are 
planning flights into outer space. 

Just a short time ago there flashed 
over the radio, and then appeared in the 
papers, the fact that the United States 
Government had placed an order with an 
aircraft company in St. Louis for the 
nation’s first space vehicle to carry a man 
into orbit around the earth. A capsule 
is to be designed to carry a human 
passenger through the atmosphere into 
orbital flight a back to earth again. 
Scientifically trained men will spend the 
next months planning how to cope with 
this tremendous undertaking—determin- 
ing exactly how large the vehicle will 
be; how much pressure will be necessary 
inside the chamber; what instruments 
will be used to make the journey profit- 
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able for service as well as comfort 

In order to prepare for this great e 
many bri t scientists and techr 
need to work patiently and m 
nously, with infinite caution and p 
make the launching successfully. © 

(Now explain that on . des: 
Sunday of the month the 
have been asked to help ? an 
and lead the morning service. Have 
discuss the importance of this a 
in terms of the above introd ; 

The atomic scientist feels hat ; 
cessful flight into outer space is o: 
importance that he works patiently 
after day to make this event DOs’ 
How important is it that Christian p 
should worship God—really wo: 
together—in a service of reverence 
order and beauty? Why is it i import 

(Let the group discuss 
ship and what it really means.) 

We worship God because 
us to worship him. In worship we 
our love and obedience to him whol 
all things, everything. that oa 
where in the world or beyond it, a 
came to us personally as Jesus Ch: 
show us his love and forgiveness, to di 
for us, and to be with us always. Ou 
worship is our joyous response as God 
people to what he has done for us. a4 

(Help the young people ders 
that to come together in worship is 
highest possible privilege for Ch 
people. Since this is so, it is impor 
that we prepare carefully for rig 
ship service.) 

How important is worship in ov 
church? Usually we enter the chu 
each Sunday a few minutes before elev 
o’clock and sit down to worship. 
goes into the preparation for that 
er o 

Let the junior highs suggest 
ideas of what must be done to get r 
for a church service and list their | 
gestions on the chalkboard. Be sw 
include: 


1. Sermon—planned and studied, 
haps over a period of time. 

2. Music—an anthem by the ch 
rehearsed over a period of weeks. — 

3. Training of the ushers. 


4. Cleaning the church during 
week—the sexton’s job. 


5. Flowers to make the church n 
beautiful—the work of the flower 
mittee.) a 

After the minister, choir, ushers, s 
ton, and flower committee have n 
their preparations, God’s people enter 
church to worship—to renew their 
of loyalty to God and to hear his : 
As worshipers, have they any respo! 
bility to the church? 

(Discuss the importance of p: 
ting in this service with reverence 
understanding.) 

The very heart of worship is to pr 
and glorify God. Often the ches 
an rag a ora — anthem of p 

the beginning of the service. The 

“hallelujah” expresses this idea of 
ing 

(Have the entire group read thr 
the words of the introit written on 
chalkboard. Then have small 
of boys and girls who have b { 
hearsing this during the week sin 
as the others listen. Let them sll ¢ 
tice it together.) 


Scrreture: I Chronicles 16:23-34 

Hymwm: “Blessing and honor” or 
ye the Lord, the Creator, the 
creation” 


—, 
a 


« 


¢ SING PRAYER: 
ur Father, we praise thy holy name. 
¥ come to worship thee and adore thee. 
\p us so to live that others seeing us 

_know that we are members of 
vist’s kingdom and that we seek al- 
: | Sy glorify and serve our Lord 
ttist. Amen. 


two junior highs to read the 
Sjipture passage to be used this week 
¢lalso in the public service of worship. 
‘d time to rehearse with them the 
Jowing Scripture reading: 


52 in the 
(23-27 
jecond reader (standing on the pulpit 
se in the chancel): I Chronicles 
; 28-33 

30th together: I Chronicles 16:34 
before the service, write the following 
the chalkboard as a guide for plan- 
jig the public service of worship: 
| We Worsuie Gop 

1We praise God. 


chancel): I Chronicles 


{We go forth to serve. 


le Service 

‘ELUDE: Introit that has been learned 
‘nan: “O worship the King” 

RipTuRE: I Chronicles 16:23-34 (as 
jassigned above) 


SCUSSION AND PLANNING: 

Begin by recalling last week’s discus- 
‘in about the importance of careful 
amning, practice, and performance in 
eparing a morning church service. 
ly that today we will continue to make 
‘eparation for next Sunday. 

Ask: “What is Christian worship for?” 
‘om last week’s discussion and from 
ls year’s study on worship the young 
ople should know by now that the 
pose of worship is: (1) to praise and 
‘enk God, (2) to acknowledge his Lord- 
ip, and (3) to give ourselves in devo- 
im and obedience to him. Refer to the 
fadings on the chalkboard in this dis- 


ssion. 
Let the group recall some of the parts 
'worship in church. Write down their 
‘ggestions: 
Opening sentences—Introit 
of praise 
Prayer of confession 
Scripture 


— 
Jifering 
Benediction 


> refresh his mind, the leader should 
ba to “Worship Resources for the 
inior High Department” in the Septem- 


rr 1958 issue of the International Jour- 
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Guide the boys and girls in planning 
ie public service of worship, using the 
itline on the chalkboard. Let them sug- 
tst how they would use the parts of 
orship that have already been prepared, 
Ich as the introit, Scripture reading, 

j iliar hymns. (See next week’s 
rder of Service for help in this plan- 
ing.) It would be well to stay as close 
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_Clubs, Lodges and 


as possible to the regular order of morn- 
ing worship of your church. 

If possible, ask the minister to be pres- 
ent on this Sunday to help the junior 
highs plan. Perhaps he could also say 
ne about the sermon he will give 
next week; this would prepare them for 
attentive listening at sermon time. 
Cosine Hymn: “Rise up, o men of God” 
PRAYER: 


O thou ruler of all the earth and of 
all m d, we praise thy holy name. 
Help us so to live that we may put 
others before ourselves, honesty before 
our reputation, and our worship of thee 
peore all else. In Jesus’ name we pray. 

men. 


3. A Public Service of Worship 


PREPARATION: 

During the week preceding this service, 
the minister, with the leaders and those 
who have been selected to read the 
Scripture, should “work through” the 
service in the church to be sure that each 
part flows smoothly and that all the parts 
weave into each other. Leaders should 
sit in the chancel with the minister. 

Have the two Scripture readers—one 
from the lectern side and the other 
from the pulpit side—practice their read- 
ing. Let the ushers also practice their 
duties—coming down the aisle together, 
seating people and distributing bulle- 
tins, and taking the offering. 

The choir should rehearse the introit 
and also any special music. 


An order of service: 

PRELUDE: “Lord Jesus Christ, be present 
now” and “I call to thee, Lord Jesus 
Christ,” both by Bach. 

ProcessionaL Hymn: “Joyful, joyful, we 
adore thee” 


OPENING SENTENCES: (Spoken by a junior 
high with a strong, clear voice) 

“Holy, holy, holy Lord God of hosts 

Heaven and earth are full of thy glory. 
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Glory be to thee, O Lord most high.” 
InTROIT 
INVOCATION 
Scripture: (Read by two readers from 
the junior high group) I Chronicles 
16: 23-34 
GLORIA 
Spectan AntTHEM: Sung by the choir, 
possibly a children’s choir. Suggestions 
are: 
“An Awakening,” by Robson (H. N. 
Gray, publisher) 
“Jesus, Blest Redeemer,” by Grieg- 
Black (H. N. Gray) 


“Q Lord Most Holy,” Franck (G. 
Schirmer) 
PraAYER (Pastoral) 
OFFERING AND RESPONSE: (The one to 


which the congregation is accustomed) 
ScripturE: (Read by a girl) John 15:1 
Hymm: “Spirit of God, descend upon my 
heart” 
Sermon: (To be given by the minister) 
Hymw: “Rise up, O men of God” 
BENEDICTION 
Posttupe: “Now thank we all our God,” 
by Karg-Elert 


4. A School That Became a 


Church 
Hymw: “All glory, laud, and honor” 
STorY: 

A Scuoot THat Became a CHURCH 


Can you imagine your room at school 
as a church? That’s the room where you 
sit around on the desks in the morning 
and talk about baseball if you’re a boy, 
or about boys if you're a girl. It’s the 
room with candy wrappers in the desks 
and chewing gum under them. If you get 
there early before it’s been erased, you'll 
see that someone scribbled “so-and-so 
loves so-and-so” on the blackboard after 
the teacher went home. This place a 
church? Hardly! And yet, it’s possible. 
It even happened in a place called Cage 
Green, in England. It happened because 
of a great many people. Here is the story: 

The particular schoolroom which be- 
came a church was the whole school, 
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about the size of your garage. It was a 
small town school in England, owned 
and run by one old woman. When she 
felt that she was getting too old to teach 
any more, she decided to pay a visit to 
the minister of the only church in town. 

“I would like to give my school to your 
church,” she said. The minister thought 
this a fine idea. “However,” she added, 
“although I can give you the school, I 
can’t give you the land on which it is 
built, because I don’t own it.” 

“What!” the minister exclaimed. 

“And,” she continued, “the people who 
do own the land want to use it for some- 
thing else.” 

“Well,” thought the minister, “what 
a funny gift: a building without a place 
to put it.” 

Indeed, he was quite perplexed as to 
how this little school could be made into 
a church, until he thought of some people 
living near a town called Cage Green. 
They were workers from London who 
had just moved out to great barracks of 
a housing development. Hardly any of 
them had cars; motorcycles perhaps, but 
one can hardly take the whole family 
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to church on a motorcycle, so they rarely 
came to his church. It was possible now 
for him to see that the church should 
come to them. Yes, he decided, he would 
set the schoolhouse down in the middle 
of Cage Green so that it might become 
a church. 

The next problem facing the minister 
was how to move the school. I would be 
surprised if any of you could guess what 
he did: He wrote to the World Council 
of Churches, asking if he could have a 
work camp at his church during the next 
summer to move the schoolhouse to Cage 
Green. 

The Council of Churches decided to 
sponsor an International Work Camp for 
the Cage Green project. By the time June 
arrived, young people from all over the 
world came to the work camp—from 
Egypt, Lebanon, Norway, Germany, 
Africa, and America—and were given the 
assignment to take the school apart and 
transport it, truckload by truckload, to 
Cage Green. k 

None of these young people came to 
earn money. They came to work together 
as young people of all nations, to show 
friendship for the people in this town by 
working with and for them. They worked 
very hard, though most of them were 
students and not used to having aching 
backs and blisters on their hands. 
Through working with young people from 
many different countries, they got to 
know each other well. They talked about 
their own homes and their own churches. 

Once a boy from Egypt said to an 
American boy working with him, “Have 
you ever thought you might be killed or 
have your house burnt down because you 
were a Christian?” Some of the workers 
from other countries asked, “Why do 
Americans have such big cars when other 
people in the world are starving?” The 
American boy couldn’t answer them. But 
despite their differences, the work which 
they were doing made them feel very 
close. 

When the schoolhouse was finally 
erected on Cage Green, and they were 
sure it was safe for people to step in- 


"...A tragic situation: For every 
fifteen churches looking for a Direc- 
tor of Religious Education only one 
available...” 


COLLEGE GRADUATES 


are invited to prepare themselves for 
the educational work of the Church 


THE SCHAUFFLER DIVISION 
OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
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Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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Two year course leading to the de- 
gree of Master of Religious Education 
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Generous scholarship aid 
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Three weeks summer school 


Write George P. Michaelides, Director 
Schauffler Division 
Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin, Ohio 


' 
side it, they invited the people of ti 
housing development to a dedicatid 
service. They came eagerly, crowdii) 
into the small building. “Is this real} 
a church for us?” the children were asl} 
ing. They didn’t see it as a school any) 
more. The building had indeed hee 
changed: in one way by the hard ar 
devoted labor of Christians from mar 
different nations and denominations wi} 


wanted the people of Cage Green to hay 


a church, and in another way by #) 
desire of the people now in it that th) 


might be a place where they could be 


to worship God. 
FREDERICKA BERGi! 


Scripture: Psalm 96 
Hymn: “All people that on earth 


' 

+ 
\ 

hy 


a 


| # 


dwell” | . 
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PRAYER FOR CONSECRATION: 


Almighty God, who hast made a4 


things for man, and man for thy glor) 
sanctify our body and soul, our thougt 
and our intentions, our words and aj 
tions, that whatsoever we shall think 
speak or do, may by us be design 


04 


the glorification of thy name, and by tl} 
blessing, it may be effectual and succes) — 


fulsin the work of God, according as 


can be capable. Lord, turn necessities in} 


virtues, the works of nature into # 


works of grace, by making them orderl| 
regular, and temperate, subordinate ar) 


‘profitable to ends beyond their oy| 


proper efficacy; and let no pride or sel) 
seeking, no impure motive or unwortl| 


purpose, no little ends and low imagini) 


tion stain our spirit and unhallow any | 


our words and actions. But let our bod 


be a servant to our spirit, and both bod — 


and spirit servants of Jesus Christ, th] 
doing all things for thy glory here y 


may be partakers of thy glory hereafte 


through Jesus Christ. Amen. 
—THOMAS A 


e pate Prayers of the Middle Ages, edit 
Be tl 
Nashville, Tennessee, 1954. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


The Hartford School | 
of Religious Education | 


June 15-27, 1959 


Courses for graduate credit or without c it 
for mature laymen, ministers, directors of re! 
ligious education, and teachers in wee : 
religious education, 
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M. Edward Clark 4 

Director of the Summer Session, Room | 
55 Elizabeth St., Hartford 5, Conn. 
THE HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 
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‘or the Worship Committee: 


Drama has been one of the elements of 
orship from very early times. In the 
: 2wish temple, the rituals of sacrifice 
_:ld the worshipers in awe; Isaiah’s con- 
lprsion experience (Isaiah 6) was lofty 
ageantry; in David’s time, women 
anced before the Ark of the Covenant; 
-ad the Roman Catholic Mass is a dra- 
jatic recital of the death of Christ. 
|For years Protestants have relegated 
-ramatic presentations to special occa- 
ons, such as Children’s Day, Christmas, 
nd Easter. However, the various forms 
f drama are appropriate in any worship 
ervice, provided they add to the feeling 
£ worship. Their purpose should never 
eto entertain, any more than the sermon 
'} entertaining. Incidents from plays, or 
‘ven complete one-act dramas, choral 
Biecings, and the like can intensify the 
yorshiper’s feeling of closeness to God 
jnd His purpose. 

\In the resources which follow, these 
ypes of dramatic materials are provided: 
1) A dialogue. The Lord’s Prayer is ex- 
“jlained phrase by phrase, using the tech- 
lique of interrupted prayer and conver- 
ation. The dialogue, therefore, takes the 
‘lace of a meditation or sermonette. 

| 2) A dramatic story. The incident from 


tically. 

|| 3) A choral reading of Scripture. A 
leading of selected Scripture passages 
ielps to bring a sense of group participa- 
jion and the meaning of the passage for 
ill members of the group. The Psalms in 
particular lend themselves to choral 
teading. 

4) A choric prayer. The prayer of St. 
Francis, arranged for voice choir, is rem- 


prayers of ancient liturgy. It also gives all 
present a sense of joining in the prayer. 
Other dramatic opportunities include 
‘tuttings from plays, the use of movies or 
film clips, slides, filmstrips, and record- 
ings of dramatic material. 
| These materials can be an effective part 
bf worship if the persons participating 
take their parts in a spirit of prayer and 
worship. Dramatic materials should be 
evaluated to determine which of the ele- 
ments they replace, and should then be 
carefully integrated into the worship pro- 
gram. 


_*Mrs. Bailey is part-time field worker 
for the Board of Christian Education and 


Publication, Evangelical and ormed 

Church. Mr. Bailey is Business Manager 
the Journal. 
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Iniscent of the antiphonal psalms and- 


Senior High and 


Young People’s Departments 


by Betty Jane and J. Martin BAILEY* 


THEME FOR JUNE: 
Worship through drama 


Resources to choose from for 
all Sundays: 


OFFERING SENTENCES AND PRAYERS: 

“Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to 
the Lord, and not unto men.” (Colossians 
3:23, KJ). 

“We could give thee nothing, O thou 
great Giver of every good and perfect gift, 
if thou hadst not first given it to us. Grant 
us grace so to do with what for the mo- 
ment is ours, that we may please thee 
with what is eternally thine. Amen.” 


BENEDICTIONS: 

“May the peace of God rule in your 
hearts, and the word of Christ dwell in 
you richly in all wisdom. Amen.” 

Romans 15:5-6. 

II Corinthians 13:14. 

Numbers 6; 24-26. G 


1. “A Channel of God’s Peace” 


OPENING SENTENCE: Micah 4:3 


SuGcesTeD Hymns: 

“O God of love, O King of peace” 

“God the omnipotent” 

“We thank thee, Lord, thy paths of serv- 
ice lead” 

“These things shall be: a loftier race” 

Scripture: Ephesians 6:10-20 

PRAYER: 

“O God, the Father of all mankind, we 
beseech thee to inspire us with such love, 
truth, and equity, that in all our dealings 
one with another we may show forth our 
brotherhood in thee; for the sake of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Menriration: “Everyman’s Saint” 

Probably no Christian since Bible times 
has been more universally loved than St. 
Francis of Assisi. Even the most non- 
liturgical Protestants find his name easy 
to utter. 

One reason this man is everyone’s saint 
is that he lived in great simplicity. Born 
to a wealthy merchant family, Francis 
was a typical boy. The encyclopedias 
charitably record that “he was the recog- 
nized leader of the young men in town 
in their revels.” 

But God called the Italian youth to 
serve the poor and the lepers. With 
Christlike love he gave all that he had to 
feed and clothe the hungry and naked. 

He loved all of life, from his “brother 
Sun” and “sister Moon” to the birds, to 
whom he is said to have preached. But 
Francis of Assisi is perhaps best known 


1From The Book of Common Order of the 
United Church of Canada, used by permis- 
sion of The Ryerson Press. 


to us for his prayer, “Lord, make me a 
channel of thy peace.” 


PRAYER OF St. FRANcIS or ASSISI 

(This prayer is arranged for a choric 
speech choir, divided into three groups 
with varying voice pitches. Group 1 has 
the highest voices and Group 3 the low- 
est. The entire group will find it helpful 
to discuss the text line by line until 
everyone has a general understanding of 
the prayer and its meaning. The reading 
and speaking of it will then follow more 
naturally. 

(In the first part of this prayer, Group 2 
should speak rather softly, as a sort of 
background. They should pick up their 
rhythm from Group 1, being careful to 
speak immediately after Group 1. Group 
3 should come in before Group 2 has com- 
pletely finished. Experiment will lead to 
the best timing of voices.) 

All: Lord, make me a channel of thy 

peace. 

That where there is hatred— 

(no hatred, no hatred, no hatred) 

I may bring love. 

That where there is wrong— 

(no wrong, no wrong, no wrong) 

: I may bring the spirit of forgiveness. 

That where there is discord— 

(no discord, no discord, no discord) 

I may bring harmony. 

That where there is error— 

(no error, no error, no error) 

I may bring truth. 

That where there is doubt— 4 

: (no doubt, no doubt, no doubt) 

: I may bring faith. 

: That where there is despair— 

I may bring hope. 

: That where there are shadows— 

(no shadows, no shadows, no shadows) 

I may bring light. 

Lord, grant that I may seek rather 
to comfort, than to be comforted. 

2 and 3: To understand, than to be un- 

derstood. 

All: To love, than to be loved. 

All: Lord, make me a channel of thy 
peace! 


Fee era ebay Che ener ge eee a DO an COU git COED aby 


Arranged by Barsara Fucus’ 


2. “The Book for Everyone” 


Cau. To Worsuie: Psalm 119:11-12 
Hymns: 


“O Word of God incarnate” 

“Book of books, our people’s strength” 
“Break thou the bread of life” 

“Life of ages, richly poured” 

“Father of mercies, in thy word” 
“Faith of our fathers” 

Scripture: II Kings 22:3-13 


PRAYER: 

O Lord, thy Word is before us. Give us 
a meek, reverent, and teachable mind 
while we read and study it. Open to us its 
sacred truths, and enable us to receive it, 
not as the word of men, but as the Word 
of God, that lives and abides for ever. 
Be thou, O blessed Spirit, our teacher. 
Enlighten our minds and prepare our 
hearts. Shine, O Lord, upon thine own 
sacred page, and make it clear to us. What 
we see not, show us; and where we are 
wrong, correct us. Bring home some por- 
tion to our soul and thus make us wise 


*Used by permission of the arranger. 
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unto salvation; through Jesus Christ our 
Savior. Amen.” 
—ASHTON OXENDEN, Bishop of 
Montreal, 1808 
Meprration: “Everyman’s Book” 

His name was Dr. John Wycliff, but 
they called him anything but that. They 
called him “Doctor Wicked-Believe,” 
“Lying Glutton,’ “Devil’s Instrument’— 
in fact a whole dictionary of bold and 
ribald names. They hauled him into court 
ofé and on for ten years. They chased his 
friends out of the country, and hanged 
and quartered some of his followers. 

When his physicians announced that 
he was going to die, his enemies sent a 
delegation of friars and a doctor of divin- 
ity who cheerfully threatened him with 
hell if he did not recant. He got so angry, 
he recovered and lived another six years. 

Twenty-four years after his death they 
searched homes and schools for his books 
and tracts, which they burned publicly by 
the bushel basketful. Forty-four years 
after his burial they dug up his bones, 
burned them, and threw them into the 
river as a public spectacle “to the dam- 
nation and destruction of his memory.” 
Was he a criminal, a fiend, a murderer of 
little children? No, his “crime” was daring 
to translate the Word of God into English. 

John Wycliff made the church authori- 
ties—from the Pope down to the friars, 
and many of the aristocracy as well—his 
enemies, because he wanted to change 
things. He had a passionate belief that 
the church, in departing from the author- 
ity of the Bible, was far from Christian 
in practice. As a teacher of theology at 
Oxford, he knew his Bible; and as a priest 
of the church in Lutterford, he knew his 
people. He believed that if the common 
people knew what was in the Bible, their 
lives would be enriched. With the Bible’s 
revelation of God in their hearts and 
minds, they could then judge for them- 
selves the Pope’s edicts and the friars’ 
behavior. But to suggest that people 
think for themselves on religious matters 
was heresy. It was the clergy’s job to tell 
the people what to think. 

Great obstacles stood in the way of 
this brave man’s theory. One was that the 
Bible did not exist in English. When read 
in the churches, if at all, it was read in 
Latin which nobody understood. The 
second obstacle was that the serfs and 
peasants of England were illiterate. Even 
if the Bible had existed in English, the 
majority of the people would not have 
been able to read it. 

To overcome that first obstacle, Wycliff, 
in 1379, gathered about him a group of 
Oxford scholars like Dr. John Purvey and 
rebellious priests like Nicholas de Here- 
ford. Together they started the transla- 
tion of the Latin Vulgate into English. 

In order to circulate knowledge of the 
Book among the nonreading public, 
Wycliff formed a group called “poor 
priests.” The art of the period depicts the 
poor priest as dressed in a coarse brown 
robe, wearing a broad-brimmed hat and 
sandals, and carrying a Bible and a walk- 
ing staff. They traveled from door to door 
across rural England, spreading Bible 
truths. They read the Bible aloud, and 


planning, choosing materials. . . 
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the English peasants eagerly memorized 
great portions of it. 

By 1415 England was in a terrible state 
of religious and political upheaval. So 
much of this confusion was laid at the 
door of the Bible that the law of the ea 
decreed “the forfeit of land, catel, lif 
and goods from their heyers forever” 
from any man caught reading the Bible 
in English. 

What happens today when a book is 
censored? People go to great lengths to 
read it. This same thing happened in 
England in the fifteenth century. Men 
taught themselves and each other to read 
so that they might find out for themselves 
what was in the forbidden Book. What 
they found, as Wycliff had prophesied, did 
in time help to make them free of popery 
and serfdom. 

Viotet Woop’ 


3. “Thy Kingdom Come” 
Cau. To Worsuie: Isaiah 55:6-7 


SUGGESTED Hymns: 

“Father eternal, ruler of Creation” 

“In Christ there is no east or west” 
“These things shall be: a loftier race” 
“Thy kingdom come, O Lord” 

“At length there dawns the glorious day” 


Scripture: Luke 11:1-13 


PRAYER: 

“O Father of men, who hast promised 
that the kingdoms of this world shall be- 
come the kingdom of thy Son: purge the 
nations of error and corruption; over- 
throw the power of sin; and establish his 
kingdom of grace in every land. Incline 
the hearts of all governors and peoples to 
the Lord of Lords and the King of Kings, 
that he may enter into their cities, 
churches, and homes, to dwell there, and 
rule all things by his word and spirit. 


Amen,” 
Paut G. Macy* 
Meprration: “The Lord’s Prayer” (A 
Dialogue) 


(Let the Leader begin the prayer. The 
Scoffer must speak up quickly, so that it 
seems like an interruption. Each is im- 
patient with the other, but they develop 
a mutual understanding as the Leader 
realizes that the Scoffer has a point. At 
the end, there is a genuine attempt to help 
each other understand. The Leader should 
really appear to be praying the parts of 
the prayer. The Scoffer may be anywhere 
in the audience. 

Leader: “Our Father .. .” 

Scoffer (belligerently): “What do you 
mean “Our Father?” 

L: Why, I mean God. He’s our Father. 
He is the creator of the universe. He 
made man in his own image. 


*From Great is the Company, by Violet 
Wood, used by permission of Friendship 
Press. 

‘From A Book of Worship for Free 
Churches, used by permission of the Board 
of Home Missions of the Congregational 
and Christian Churches. 


. in one big reference and training book, 66 top experts help church school teachers know and use 
the best ways. 640 pages cover basic beliefs, new techniques, learning and teaching principles, 
everything to help all age groups grow in Christ. Lee J. Gable, editor. 


$7.95 at bookstores 
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S: Yeah? What image? Was he 
or white or yellow? 

L: It just says “he made man in hi 
own image.” I guess color doesn’t may 
ter to God. 

S: Well, it matters to me. I’m 
for the colored people of the 
You're hypocritical when you ayy 
Father.” If he’s your Father an 
that makes us brothers, doesn’t it? Woul) _ 
you say your brother can’t eat in #) , 
same restaurant just because his skin 
dark? | # 

L: I don’t care where you eat. ‘7 

S: Sure you don’t care. You don 
where I can’t eat either. Just cea vail 
to get a meal in some cities of our co 
try. You won’t let me. Not because y 
care but because you don’t care, and | 
never do anything about it. 

L (impatiently): Okay, now I want ; 
pray. “Our Father... | 

S:. There you go again. Why do ; 
say “Father”? My father loves me. 
gives me what I need. 

L: So does God. Jesus said “God 
love.” He takes care of us, too. He t 
to counsel us and guide us, but he doe: 
make us follow his advice. He helps u 
but we don’t always use his help, B 
gives us what we need, too. Scientists sa/ 
that we know how to produce enough ¢) 
everything the world needs. God giv il! 
us ability. He provides the sun and th} 
rain, the soil, and the seed, the a 
and the knowledge. 

S: So why are one third of the peopl 
hungry? ie 

L: That isn’t God’s fault. He teacheyl : 
us to help each other. He gives, but wi 
don’t distribute very well. There’s to) 
much selfishness. Everyone wants to k 
what he has without sharing. Now let 
pray. “Our Father, who art in heavy 
hallowed by thy name... 

S: Wanta’ know what I think aboul_ 
that? It’s crazy to pray to anyone million} 
of miles away. And if you think anyon 
is going to think your God’s name is holy, 
when he doesn’t do anything to help then} 
when they are hungry and cold, oj 
despised or lonely, or sick or homeles: | 
well “holy” isn’t what they think. 

L: You don’t understand very wail 
Heaven isn’t a place in the sky. Heaver 
is anywhere that God is. Heaven is w 
there is happiness or love. And God doe} 
do something about people’s misery 
That’s why we pray “thy kingdom come 
thy will be done on earth as it is it} 
heaven.” We know that God wants every: 
one to be happy and to have enough o| 
everything. But God can’t make us dq 
what is right. He tells us and helps u: 
and nudges us, but he can’t make ‘us de 
what he wants. 

S: So why do you ask him to? 

L: It isn’t just asking. When we pray 
we are telling God that if he will help 
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‘we'll do these things. We don’t mean 
om if we’re not willing to help. 
3: Yeah! What if his kingdom did come 
‘jomorrow? Where would you be? 
shty uncomfortable, I'll bet. Where 
uld you hide your race prejudice? 
iat about the way you buy milk shakes 
yen all over the world there are babies 
10 don’t have milk? What about the 
‘urch member who won't hire a Negro? 
ju don’t even like Jews, and Jesus was 
Jew! And lots of churches don’t want 
sroes to worship with them. 
iL: Maybe we don’t act like good 
izens in God’s kingdom. But we want 
be. That’s why we are here now. We’re 
\ying to become good citizens of his 
~agdom, deserving to say “Our Father.” 
y, you have some good ideas. Why don’t 
u pray with me, “Give us this day our 
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Jilly bread .. . 
5 (beginning to be conciliatory): That’s 
| right, but you say God has already 
ven it. We need to get people to start 
aring. How about all the potatoes that 
ere dumped in the rivers, all the grain 
| storage ...? The greatest prosperity 
‘ic country has ever known and the 
eatest need the rest of the world has 
ter known. I guess you’re right—that it 
-a’t God’s fault, but ours. 
L: The trouble with us is that we want 
|save bread for tomorrow and the next 
‘y, when others didn’t have any yester- 
“ty and don’t have any today. That’s 
jhy we have to pray, “Forgive us our 
‘bts as we forgive our debtors.” 
\S: I'd be scared to pray that. It’s hard 
fr me to forgive. I think it is for Chris- 
ans, too. Look at the war-crimes trials. 
_ brgiveness means no grudges, no resent- 
jents, no revenge. You have to really 
‘ve people to pray like that. 
\L: We don’t think about that when we 
‘ay, but that’s what Jesus meant. He 
lrgave everyone. Even when they cruci- 
2d him, he asked God to forgive them. 
guess he thought his followers would 
ieee: If we don’t, we are not his fol- 
wers. If we do, we don’t have to be 
fraid. He wants you to be his follower, 
0. You can be if you pray like he said, 
Lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
§ from evil.” 
|S: Do you mean your Father God de- 
berately tempts you? I have enough 
jouble with my friends without anything 
ke that. 
\L: I guess we don’t think much about 
jiat either. God doesn’t really tempt us 
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except that he is always challenging us, 
and it’s a temptation not to accept the 
challenge to live courageously. Anyway, 
the Apostle Paul says that no man has a 
temptation greater than he can resist. 
Sometimes it’s better to drop some of our 
friends, if they tempt us to be less than 
our best. If we help God answer this 
prayer, we have to associate with people 
who encourage us to do God’s will. We 
are not strong enough ourselves. That’s 
why we say, “For thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory forever.” 

S: That’s strange, too. What does it 
mean? 

L: It means that God’s kingdom is right 
here and that his laws are the laws of 
life, that the power for good is from God 
and is available to man. It also means 
that we should give God the glory or 
credit for whatever good we achieve be- 
cause he enables us to do it. 

S: Maybe you're not hypocritical—not 
if you can pray that prayer sincerely. 
Tl pray it with you, and try to help you 
and God to answer it, too. 

JOHN 


IN UNISON: 


H. Huston® 
CONGREGATION The Lord’s 


Prayer. 


4, Answering God’s Call 


(The material for this Sunday would be 
appropriate for use as a dedication for 
those young people about to embark on 
summer service projects such as caravan- 
ning, work camps, and other voluntary 
service.) 

OPENING SENTENCE: Acts 1:8 


SuccEsTED Hymns: 

“Light of the world we hail thee” 
“Now in the days of youth” 
“Christ of the upward way” 


Scripture: Isaiah 6:1-8 


PRAYER: 

“O Lord Jesus Christ, the true Light 
that lighteth every man: be present with 
thy Holy Church throughout all the 
world; that, enlightened and guided by 
the Holy Spirit, she may walk in the paths 
of wisdom; and amid the darkness and 
ignorance of this present world may show 
forth thy light and thy truth; for the 
glory of thy name, whom with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit, together, we worship 
and glorify, world without end. Amen.” 
MEDITATION FOR CHORAL READING: 

“I Will Go” 

Boys: When God began to create the 
heavens and the earth, the earth was a 
desolate waste, with darkness covering 


_' the abyss and a tempestuous wind raging 
over the surface of the water. 


Girls: Then God said, “Let there be 
light!” And there was light; and God 
saw that the light was good. 

All: And God saw that the light was 
good. 

Girls: God created man in his own 
image; in the image of God he created 
him. God saw that all that he had made 
was very good. 

1st solo: Generation upon generation 
saw the light and the goodness of God 
but the godly ceased to be, and the faith- 
ful disappeared from the sons of men. 


5Original dialogue by the Rev. John H. 
Huston, adapted with permission of the 
author. 

*From Prayers for the Church Service 
League, used by permission of the Massa- 
chusetts Council of the Church Service 
League. 


They spoke lies each with his neighbor: 
with false lips and double hearts they 
spoke. 

2nd solo: Woe to those who call evil 
good, and good evil; who count darkness 
as light and light as darkness. 

3rd solo: The prophet sees visions and 
dreams dreams. He sees the sin of his 
people, but all is not despair. The people 
that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light; those who dwelt in a land of deep 
darkness, on them has the light shone 

4th solo: Upon whom has the light 
shone? And who makes their light to 
shine? 

Boys: You are the light of the world! 
A city that is built upon a hill cannot be 
hidden. People do not light a lamp and 
put it under a basket; they put it on its 
stand and it gives light to everyone in the 
house. Your light must burn in that way 
among men. 

All: Go ye therefore, into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature. 

1st solo: Then I heard the voice of the 
Lord saying, “Whom shall I send, and who 
will go for us?” 

2nd solo: Let me first go, sir, and bury 
my father. 

3rd solo: I cannot go for I have my 
business to look after. 

4th solo: I am not a leader. 

sth solo: My mother is ill. I cannot 
leave her. 

Boys: The curtains of the sanctuary 
were torn asunder, and a darkness fell 
upon the earth. And there was silence as 
of misery and death. 

Girls: But out of the darkness there 
came a great light. 

1st solo: I saw him die on the cross. 

2nd solo: He had a great love for every- 
one. 

3rd solo: That is why he gave his life 
for them. 

4th solo: And for us. 

5th solo: He said that whoever believed 
in him will do such things as he does, and 
things greater yet. 

All: The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

For the Lord has anointed me; 

He has sent me to bring good news to 

the lowly, 

To bind up the broken-hearted, 

To proclaim liberty to the captives, 

And release to the prisoners; 

To proclaim the year of the Lord’s 

favor. 

1st solo: Once again I hear the voice of 
the Lord saying, “Whom shall I send, and 
who will go for us?” 

2nd solo: I will go for I must share my 
new happiness with others. 

3rd _ solo: I will go to heal sick bodies 
and to restore life to the dying. 

4th solo: I will give my money that 
others may go. 

5th solo: I will go to bring the new light 


WHERE 
ARE YOUR 
TEACHING 
PICTURES? 


To keep your 
teaching pictures 
clean, undamaged 
and indexed for 
immediate use 
you need a Teach- 
ing Picture Filing 
Cabinet. 


Write today for a 
d de- 


produced in a va- 
riety of models 
and colors, 


PICTURE FILE DEPARTMENT 
232 South Prospect Street, Marion, Ohio 


to others, for it is a great light that shines 
within me. 

All: The light is still shining in the 
darkness, for the darkness has never put 
it out. Your light can shine within you. 
Open your heart to love all creatures of 
every race and nation. Your hands can 
build peace and good will. Your lives can 
be given to your brother’s service, here 
and in any land. 


Use effective methods 
(Continued from page 15) 
ment in the discussion groups on each 
principle. Spokesmen for the report- 
ing groups were interviewed by a 
team of three church leaders, with the 
audience interjecting questions and 
comments. A cross-sectional editorial 
committee was then appointed to 
formulate a proposed statement of 
principles and a “Charter for the So- 

cial Action Assembly and Council.” 
A final congregational meeting was 
held to consider the principles and 
charter, which were then formally 
adopted. More than half of this meet- 
ing was devoted to evaluating what 
had been learned from this expe- 


WANTED 


Director of Christian Education with experi- 


ence, for downtown church with strong, 
family-centered program. Attractive sala 
and ideal working conditions. If interested, 
write Dr. Arthur W. Sandberg, Central Meth- 
odist Church, Muskegon, Michigan, giving 
qualifications ‘and expected salary. 


A long-established text 
in introductory religion 


brought up to date 


The 


Concerns 


of Religion 


By ARTHUR C. 
WICKENDEN 


Originally entitled Youth Looks At 
Religion, this re-issue is addressed 
to and answers the questions of 
those young people who are begin- 


ning to consider seriously the 
claims and resources of religion. 
The book is the product of years of 
dealing with the religious problems 
of young people in the classroom 
and in conferences. A useful vol- 
ume for students, parents, teachers. 

$3.00 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 


rience regarding the application of 
Christian principles to church policy. 

Many church members would join 
their minister in agreeing that this 
experience produced more straight 
Christian education than any other 
single activity the church has spon- 
sored. 


Real situations provoke learning 


Other intensive study-action proj- 
ects have been built around such real 
problems as choosing the architectural 
design for a new church building, 
preparing for a fund-raising drive for 
foreign missions, selecting a new 
minister, formulating resolutions for 
a national denomination, taking a 
stand on race relations, and consider- 
ing a merger with another church. 
The more real and hence controversial 
the issue, the greater its potential for 
learning, provided of course the study 
methods employed evoke honest in- 
quiry. 

In general, it can be said that He 
most effective method of adult educa- 
tion starts with the individual where 
he is and provides him with learning 
experiences in which he can test his 
maturing processes of thought, feel- 
ing, and behavior. Learning from a 
situation will occur in proportion as 
he wills, experiences, participates in, 
and evaluates it. 


Who are the adults? 
(Continued from page 11) 


with education for early marriage and 
parenthood, and following through 
the middle years to old age. Each 


‘adult age group will have its own 


curriculum. 

Still another area in which adults 
need guidance is that of Christian 
faith and heritage. Because of their 
own limited backgrounds, many 
adults need to have their faith rein- 
terpreted in terms of new Christian 
insights. The whole venture of Chris- 
tian education is often jeopardized by 
adult leaders who cling tenaciously 
to outmoded religious beliefs or ex- 
pressions. A way must be found to 
conserve the values of the older in- 
terpretations of the Bible and of his- 
tory, while liberating adult minds to 
accept the findings of biblical scholars 
and the newer social implications of 
the Gospel. 

Finally, it should be the mission of 
the Christian education program to 
raise the level of social contact be- 
tween adults from mere sociability 
to true Christian fellowship within 
the church. Despite the current em- 
phasis on group experience and par- 
ticipation, the social life of most adults 
is superficial, if not artificial, reflect- 
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“and fellowship, and carrying on | 


“program, 


ing their basic insecurity. It i 
subject matter and method of C€ 
tian education to substitute for 
insecurity a security of faith i 
fellowship of love. 

No single course of study will 
all the needs of all adults. A 
adult education program will 
with the fundamentals of the 
tian faith, but it will also be flexil 
to meet the diversified needs of adi 
as they grow older. Christian edi 
tion is education for life, and as 
is never completed. Its goa | 
achieved only as the Christian | : 
fidently accepts retirement from | 
earthly life and enters fearlessly 
life eternal. 


The handicapped and 
the homebound 


(Continued from page 19), 


activities. If the homebound per 
able to do so, he may be asked to t 
certain responsibilities in the chure! 
such as collecting | 
mounting pictures for use in vacat 
church school, keeping a scrapbook 
the doings of the church family, te 
phoning other church members, chee’ 
ing records, or sharing in pra 
groups for persons or special proble 
in the congregation. 

* * * * 


The handicapped or homebot 
person has the same needs as oth} 
people. These needs are accel ’ | 
when he is alone, in pain much of # 
time, and fearful of the future. 

To do a good job of Christian edu 
tion, a church must provide opp 
tunities for every person, no 
what his limitations, to grow in fai’ 
and hope, and fellowship with Ge 

; | 
and man. Too many churches h 
thought they were achieving this ¢ 
through occasional visits and the ¢ 
tribution of church literature. We 
short-changed the handicapped % 
homebound. We have served them 
tle when they needed much. It 
hooves us to do some serious thin 
ing about the job we need to be doin 
with those who are handicapped ¢ 
who are confined and lonely, perhaj 
facing terminal illness in daily d 
of pain and death. What does 
Christian gospel have to say? Ho}j 
can the church prepare itself and il 
people to meet this challenge? 

The Christian education program fe 
handicapped and homebound adult 
as for all other persons in the 
church, is the responsibility of th 
Christian education committee and th 
adult work council. There could 
no more exciting task—and ce 
none more rewarding. 


| 
i 
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off the Press 


the Church 


"y Paul Bergavin and John McKinley. 
Senwich, Conn., The Seabury Press, 
i. 320 pp., $6.00. 

‘his book is the culmination of a five- 
r project of research and experimen- 
on carried forward by the authors and 
ir colleagues. This was done in thirty- 
) churches in Indiana, as part of the 
lt education program of the Univer- 
s+ of Indiana. The authors, both of 
om are Christian educators of the 
hest caliber, do not contend that the 
ultant Indiana Plan for Adult Re- 
‘ous Education is a panacea for adult 
idious education. In their own words, 
» short cuts to constructive learning 
@} presented short of examining our 
‘ure as learners and adapting condi- 
‘ns of learning to that nature.” 

t must be said, however, that the In- 
ina Plan is probably the most compre- 
insive and soundly conceived plan for 
'> religious education of adults yet 
‘vised. It combines the best insights of 
8 social sciences with the goals of 
iristian education into an educational 


'es, congregations, and communities. 
le plan is not a blueprint, but rather 
highly adaptable to specific needs of 
fferent churches and different com- 


“unions, and can be used in whole or in 


rt. ; 

At the outset of the project the authors 
tablished what they regarded to be the 
sht foremost problems in adult religious 
‘lucation, based on pilot experiments. 
hese are helpfully described in a lengthy 


en deals with “Principles” or the basic 
Hucational conditions of creative adult 
\sigious education. Part Two, “Practice,” 
lescribes one way of developing a local 
urch adult program based on these 
\ducational conditions. 

‘Specific guidance is given in starting 
ae plan, which involves about twenty 
ersons and a trainer. The steps for using 
hese persons in expanding and consoli- 
lating the plan, with reference to specific 
leeds and goals in the lives of individuals 
1 the life of the congregation, are care- 
ily delineated. Thirty pages of appen- 
lices provide a detailed picture of a great 
fariety of educational devices which were 
ised in the plan. 

‘The only word of caution might be to 
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troduction. The plan set forth in minute _ 


keep a sharp focus on the flexibility and 
adaptability of the plan, since the very 
splendid step-by-step description can be- 
come a trap which could lead into estab- 
lishing a somewhat set and inflexible 
program. Nevertheless, any congregation 
that wants seriously to consider “revo- 
lutionizing” its program of Christian 
education of adults should give serious 
attention to the Indiana Plan. 

A. Witson CHEEK 


Dynamics of Christian 
Adult Education 


By Robert S. Clemmons. Nashville, 
Tenn. Abingdon Press, 1958. 143 pp., $2.50. 


This concise, yet comprehensive book 
rather dynamically meets a great need 
of adult education in our churches today. 
It is a clear and helpful exposition and 
application of the principles of group 
dynamics, with specific reference to the 
Christian education of adults. The ob- 
jective of communicating the gospel in 
such effective ways that the love of God 
becomes a spiritual force in the lives of 
adults is a thread woven throughout the 
practical suggestions abounding in chap- 
ter after chapter. Some key words in 
the vocabulary of adult educators are 
given a Christian dimension by Dr. 
Clemmons—words such as, “motivation,” 


“participation,” “communication,” “learn- 
ing,’ “leadership,” ‘‘membership,” 
“groups,” “maturity.” 


Perhaps one of the most useful features 
of the book is a section at the end of each 
chapter suggesting projects for study and 
action. And for the person wanting to 
do further reading and study in any of 
the subjects dealt with in the book, the 
bibliographies at the end of each chapter 
are probably the best in print today. 

A. Witson CHEEK 


Christian Education of Adults 


By Earl F. Zeigler. Philadelphia, The 
Westminster Press, 1958. 142 pp. $2.75. 


That adults are an essential part of the 
Christian education enterprise for the 
sake of their own growth and for the 
contribution Christians can make to the 
faith of younger persons, Dr. Zeigler’s 
‘book, Christian Education of Adults, 
makes abundantly clear. The gospel of 
Christ and the message of redemption are 
seen as central to adult Christian educa- 
tion, whether related to the organized 
adult class in a particular local church 
or spelled out in the statement of goals 
established by a whole denomination. 

The unique way in which adults are 
described as experiencing periods of 
beginning, continuing, and arriving adult- 
hood, as contrasted with the inadequate 
terms of “young adults,” “middle-aged 
adults,” and “older adults” so often used 
in our literature, brings new perspective 
and a thrilling sense of aliveness to the 
adult years. Persons are seen as in the 
process of maturing—continuous, chal- 
lenging, upward-striving—not coming at 
any point in life to “the top of the hill,” 
ready to “go down the sunset slope.” 


One has the feeling that Dr. Zeigler 
would say, “Heaven forbid!” to any im- 
plication that, in the plan of God, any 
person would cease marching on “the 
upward way, new heights .. . gaining 
every day.” 

But adult Christian education is more 
than point of view and basic theory. It 
is a task, a program, a way of working 
in the church so that basic theory may 
become reality. Hence, emphasis is 
placed on the adult class as a powerful 
force, when given its fullest opportu- 
nities for creative study, and on the adult 
council (or committee) as the natural 
co-ordinating and planning agency for 
classes and other adult groups in the 
local church. Adjustment of program 
and activity is indicated in describing 
experiences through the various periods 
of adulthood. The point is not labored, 
but it is clear: as adults move through 
the years, they need different kinds of 
groupings and varied opportunities for 
growth in and through the church. Spe- 
cific forms or organizations are left to 
the individual church and its denomina- 
tional planning groups. 

One could wish that a clearer presen- 
tation had been made in this book of the 
recent developments in study materials 
and group procedures, and their rele- 
vance for the church. In this particular, 
as in matters of theology and organiza- 
tion, the author sends us to our several 
denominational leaders for guidance. 
Perhaps this is the strength of the book: 
the fact that a Christian educator, long 
experienced in the work of his own de- 
nomination, could draw upon and give 
support to the plans and policies of the 
several communions, thus giving each the 
assurance that in its unique way it can 
be a part of the great enterprise that 
adult Christian education has become 
today. 

Vircinia STAFFORD 


Summer with Nursery Children 


By Florence Schulz. Boston, Pilgrim 
Press, 1958. 156 pp. $2.00. 

Mrs. Schulz’s deep insights into the 
needs of nursery children, her practical 
approach to both everyday and special 
challenges and problems, and her con- 
tagious sense of humor combine to make 
this book not only a very useful guide 
but hard-to-put-down reading. 

The usefulness of the book is by no 
means limited to summer activity. Both 
the nursery teacher and the parent 
should welcome it for year-round guid- 
ance and enjoyment. 

Many children’s workers feel that few 
churches are prepared to provide the 
very special conditions which would be 
necessary to make vacation church school 
a desirable program for three-year olds. 
Even so, it is recognized that many vaca- 
tion church schools do include nursery 
groups. Various facts contributed to the 
concern that led to the publication of this 
book, which was planned cooperatively 
and published by the Pilgrim Press for 
the Cooperative Publication Association. 

Mary E. VENABLE 
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The Bible 

as history... 
and the 

Biblical idea... 


Sex and 
Family in the 
Bible and the 
Middle East 
by RAPHAEL PATAI, 
Theodor Herzl Institute. De- 


spite increasing Westerniza- 
tion, Biblical patterns of family 
life still persist in many Middle 
Eastern areas. This fascinating 
study delves into these endur- 
ing patterns in a manner which 
at once brings to life the far- 
off world of the Bible, clarifies 
and amplifies many Biblical 
statements, and documents a 
rapidly changing way of life. 
Every aspect and condition of 
marriage, childbearing and 
rearing, extramarital sexuality, 
family relationships and fam- 
ily duty is discussed in detail, 
and all Biblical references in 
this revealing volume are care- 


fully indexed. $3.95 


Maker of 
Heaven 
and Earth 


by LANGDON GILKEY, 


Vanderbilt University. Can 
we believe in God the Judge, 
the Ruler, the Savior if we do 
not first believe in God the 
Creator? This penetrating dis- 
cussion of Creation is one of 
the most meaningful, enlight- 
ening and reassuring books 
ever written for the Christian 
layman. In its pages the idea 
of Creation ceases to be in- 
herited dogma and becomes a 
symbol which points to the 
profoundest understanding of 
the dimensions, the tragedy 
and the potentialities of human 
life. Christian Faith Series. 

$4.50 


DOUBLEDAY 
& COMPANY. 
Garden City, N.Y. 


INC. 
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Pilgrim Hymnal 
Boston, Pilgrim Press, 1958. 596 pp. 25 
or more copies, $2.00; 1 to 24 copies, $2.25. 


Another outstandingly fine hymnal, in 
the tradition of Hymns Ancient and Mod- 
ern, has been produced by the Hymnal 
Committee of Boston’s Pilgrim Press. The 
Reverend James H. Lenhart was editor 
of this committee. Dr. and Mrs. Hugh 
Porter were the music editors. 

The hymnal should commend itself at 
once to all Congregational Christian 
Churches and others of the Reformed 
tradition. Indeed, it is a book with which 
any Protestant group not demanding the 
inclusion of its own liturgy and seeking 
high literary and musical standards 
should feel very much at home. 

Few authors are represented by more 
than half a dozen hymns; therefore a 
great many are represented by their 
finest. Yet there are twenty-three hymns 
by Catherine Winkworth and seventeen 
by John Mason Neale, translators from 
German and the classics. More than forty 
hymns acknowledge indebtedness to in- 
dividual psalms. Here are also the great 
hymns of yesteryear in the English 
tongue, besides those of contemporary 
poets of many lands. 

On the musical side also a great range 
of material has been gathered. The head- 
ing “Anonymous” has all but been elimi- 
nated, but melodies are labeled according 
to nationality. Included among others are 
Hungarian, Chinese, Irish, Scotch, Dutch, 
Austrian, Italian, Swedish and Swiss 
melodies. Seven selections are Negro 


The Gospel 


on Campus 


In down-to-earth, forceful 
language, CHarLtes McCoy 
and NEELY McCarter present 
a realistic evangelism for our 
time on the college campus. 


They reject the soul-saver, 
intellectual, and social gospel 
distortions of Christian evan- 
gelism, with their appeal to 
part of a man instead of his 
whole being. 


Their solution: a witness 
from total person to total per- 
son, leading to a commitment 
to Christ in all the patterns of 
life. 


This thought-provoking book 
is valuable for college pastors, 
campus Christian life workers, 
students, and teachers. For 
personal reading or group dis- 


cussions. Paper, $1.50 


Ask your bookseller 
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melodies, seven traditional Christm) 
carols, and eleven Welsh melodies— 
lovely and singable. There are ten tun 
by Tallis (d. 1585), nine by Bour; 
(d. 1561), seventeen from Genevan p 
ters, and thirteen from Scotch psa 
By far the largest contributor of 
J. S. Bach, who is credited with 
one. Let us give thanks. A very fe 
the best gospel songs are included, 
some fine tunes by modern compo: 
There are eight by the late Ralph Vaughz 
Williams. 1 
A notable section of this book, yp 
497 to 594, is devoted to “Service Mus 
Many of these numbers are suitable & 
congregational hymns. Some could 
used as simple anthems; some are 2 
chants; some are responses. Choirs 
nished with copies of this hymnal we 
have much with which to enrich 
services. “a 
This volume contains orders of wo. 
ship, simple forms for celebrating i 
sacraments, and pages of prayers an 
other worship materials. It is pleasing 
find that the sources of prayers are give 
There are also responsive readings fi 
the Psalms and selections for uniso 
reading from both Old Testament < 
New Testament. : 
The careful study of the Pilgr 
Hymnal will be most rewarding, and i 
intelligent use in any church will 
richly blessed. 


Puitip S. WATTER 


The American Woman 


By Eric John Dingwall. New Yor! 
N.Y., New American Library of Wor 
Literature, Inc., 1958. 288 pp. 50c. 

An English anthropologist undertak 
to analyze a number of historical an¢ 
contemporary statements regarding ft 
attitudes, feelings, and place in socie' 
of the American woman. With a rathe 
journalistic flair for the sensational, 
author deplores the dominance of 
American woman and her immature 
handling of everything feminine or se: 
ual. 
This paperback seems to this reviewe! 
another attempt of a European to 
establish the traditional European pa 
of male authority without adequa' 
understanding the American goal of ¢ | 
operative, democratic mutuality betwaay 
the sexes. 

Wit1am H. GENN= 


Employed Women 
and the Church | 

By Cynthia Wedel. New York, National 
Council of Churches, 1959. 48 pp. 35c. 


The General Department of Unite 
Church Women and the Department of 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publishe 


Two fact-filled, illustrated becetrinan a how | 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 

Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. IJ5. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. ' 
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Church and Economic Life, National 
ncil of Churches, have joined in the 
| ape of this valuable study and dis- 
ion guide. Mrs. Wedel has a realistic 
toach to the situation in which women 
themselves in our present-day cul- 
| and makes some pointed suggestions 
he churches. 

jae problems facing married women 
| are employed outside the home are 
sidered in some detail and with sym- 
IY, but unmarried women who work 
‘also taken into account. 

ach of the four chapters is followed 
suggestions for study, including ques- 
§, activities, assignments, and other 
® urces. The guide is recommended for 
ly in mixed groups of men and 
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ly Lois Goodrich. New York, Associa- 
1 Press, 1959. $4.75. 256 pp. 
fere is a “how-to” book that will be 
‘help to all those who are working to 
ve into decentralized camping. The 
hor’s enthusiasm for this type of 
‘aping shines through her very direct 
| practical treatment of the problems 
‘ed by directors and staffs of small 
jup camps. 
* ‘his handbock will be of value both 
directors and staffs, for it carries the 
id of basic information needed to ex- 
‘iment with or consider decentralized 
-4nping. Details involved in the selec- 
'n, training, and relations of staff mem- 
ts, in program planning, and in admin- 
vation are adequately covered. The 
a)blems and questions still present for 
jse who attempt this way are not 
ed. 
Goodrich herself says, “I do not 
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iest way. . .. Rather it is a more 
‘mulating, a more democratic, a more 
‘wth-producing way for everyone from 
'} youngest camper to the director him- 
f Perhaps, paradoxically, it is also a 
‘re relaxing way.” - 

The book will make good reading for 
| those who are continually evaluating 
j3ir own camping objectives and who 
2 aware of new trends. 

Grapys B. Quist 


faking the Most of Your Best 


By David A. MacLennan. Philadelphia, 
‘estminster Press, 1958. 183 pp. $3.00. 
The chapters of this book were first 
ven as weekly radio broadcasts dealing 
th a variety of topics related to the 
hievement of peace of mind and soul. 
1 each subject, the author tries to make 
sar what the positive Christian attitude 
ould be. 

In Part I, on “Faith and Discipline,” 
! covers the principal items of Christian 
lief and doctrine. In Part II, “Peace 
id Happiness,” he deals with relaxation, 
iding peace, sleep, perspective, adjust- 
ent, and facing the future unafraid. In 
art III, “Christian Character,” the reader 
brought to consider such matters as 
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maturity, love, kindness, and use of the 
imagination. Family in Part IV, “Over- 
eoming Life’s Problems,” Dr. MacLennan 
takes up such commonplace items as 
fatigue, control of temper, reaction to 
criticism, egocentricity, worry, loneliness, 
growing spiritual roots, and defeat. 
Stites Lessty 


BOOK NOTES 


Adult Bible Study Books 


How to Read the Bible (Revised Edi- 
tion), by Julian Price Love. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1959. 189 pp.. $3.95. A 
widely read text (1940), extensively re- 
vised and updated in the light of today’s 
biblical studies, but still carrying out the 
basic idea of the original book, namely 
that the Bible should be read according 
to units of thought. It gives a number of 
ways to become better acquainted with 
the Bible and lists many available helps 
and reference books. 


Understanding the Bible, By Fred 
J. Denbeaux. Philadelphia, Westminster 
Press, 1958. 94 pp. $1.00. A mature book 
concerned mostly with understanding the 
Bible’s central place—how it stands be- 
tween God and man—and relating the 
oa of biblical history to the present 

ay. 


The Story the Old Testament Tells, 
by Glenn McRae. St. Louis, Bethany 
Press, 1959. 96 pp. paper, 75c. A broad 
view of the story that runs through the 
Old Testament, exploring the values in 
Old Testament study and ways of meet- 
ing any difficulties encountered. 

In the Beginning God, by William M. 
Logan. New York, John Knox Press, 
1957. 86 pp. $2.25. A book of reflections 
on the first eleven chapters of Genesis, in 
interesting narrative form. 

Elijah and Elisha, by Ronald S. Wallace. 
Grand Rapids, William B. Eerdman’s 
Publishing Co., 1957. 164 pp. $3.00. A 
series of expositions of most of the pas- 
sages in the First and Second Book of 
Kings that give the history of the prophets 
Elijah and Elisha. 


bringing laymen the scholars’ un- 
derstanding of the Gospels . 

a new kind of unique combining 
of the best elements of study 
guides, outlines, exegeses, and 
commentaries— 


e The Modern Reader's 
Guide to MATTHEW 
and LUKE 


e The Modern Reader's 
Guide to MARK 


e The Modern Reader's 
Guide to JOHN 


all by William Hamilton of Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School, and only 
$5 for 12 copies (any assortment) 
at your store and for display, sale 
and use in your church. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, 291 B’way, N.Y.C.7 
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“Unexcelled . . . invaluable.” 
International Journal 


of Religious Education 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


Edited by WALDO BEACH, 
Duke University; and 
H. RICHARD NIEBUHR, 
Yale University 


Sources of the Living Tradition. A 
definitive survey of Christian ethical 
thought found in the writings of the 
great Christian thinkers of all ages and 
many denominations. “A boon to college 
and seminary Christian ethics courses.” 
—Clyde A. Holbrook, Oberlin Col- 
lege. in Religious Education. 296 pp. 

$5.50 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
1650-1950 


JAMES HASTINGS NICHOLS, 
University of Chicago 


A penetrating account of the seculari- 
zation of the West. Depicts the chang- 
ing relations of Christianity to society, 
culture, and the state, from the treaty 
of Westphalia to the present. “A full 
and well-rounded survey of the church 
during the modern period.”—Wilhelm 
Pauck, Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 493 pp. $5.50 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 
and NATURAL SCIENCE 


Seme Questions on Their Relations 


E. L. MASCALL, 
Oxford University 


This challenging book demonstrates 
by example that the notion of a basie 
conflict between science and religion is 
without foundation. Treats from this 
viewpoint the survival of the soul, pur- 
pose of creation, Virgin Birth, etc. “The 
entire work is characterized by an un- 
usually high order of competence.”— 
Christianity Today. 328 pp. $4.50 


WORDS and IMAGES 
Also by E. L. MASCALL 


A Study in Theological Discourse. 
Discusses the possibility of making 
meaningful statements about the exist- 
ence and attributes of God, and offers 
a theory of cognition that allows for 
theological discourse. “A genuine con- 
tribution to the philosophy of religion.” 
—The Review of Metaphysics. 132 
pp. $3.50 


— —— USE COUPON TO ORDER —— — 


Please send books checked below: 
OO CHRISTIAN ETHICS, 


Beach-Niebuhr ............ $5.50 
CD HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, 
1650-1950, Nichols .......... -50 
LJ) CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 
and NATURAL SCIENCE, 
WAGSEON 9 Soc e ce cc cacaeene 4.50 
'] WORDS AND IMAGES, 
EEE! = Jo eed of ddec amas 3.50 
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Out of the Whirlwind, by William B. 
Ward. Richmond, John Knox Press, 1958. 
123 pp. $2.50. The story of Job and his 
suffering, simply and movingly told, high- 
lighting obscure passages yet quoting 
liberally to acquaint the reader with the 
style and language of the Book of Job. 

Wortp CuristIAN Books: 

1. The People of God in the Old Testa- 
ment, by H. J. Kraus. New York, Asso- 
ciation Press, 1958. 92 pp. $1.25. A clear 
and vivid picture of the children of Israel 
as the chosen people of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

2. The Psalms as Christian Praise, by 
R. B. Y. Scott. New York, Association 
Press, 1958. 94 pp. $1.25. An aid in un- 
derstanding the origin of the Psalms and 
what they mean to the Christian Church 
today. 

3: Matthew's Witness to Jesus Christ, 
by H. N. Ridderbos. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1958. 94 pp. $1.25. A study of 
the witness of the Gospel of Matthew to 
the Jewish people concerning Christ. 

4. Christ’s Messengers, by C. F. D. 
Moule. New York, Association Press, 1957. 
94 pp. $1.25. A study of the Book of Acts, 
with emphasis on three ways of witness- 
ing: by deeds, by words, and by fellow- 
ship. 

Reading the Gospel of John, by James 
P. Berkeley. Philadelphia, Judson Press, 
1958. 290 pp. $3.75. A detailed and clear 
reading guide to the Gospel of John that 
seeks to lead the reader into an intensive 
study of this Gospel. 

The Seven Letters, by Hugh Martin. 
Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1958. 
122 pp. $2.25. A study of the first three 
chapters of the Book of Revelation—the 
seven letters to the seven churches— 
pointing up what they were intended to 


TO HELP YOU SERVE 
BETTER... 


W. L. Howse 

is Director of the 

Education Division, Baptist 
Sunday School Board. 


A study of the significant duties 
of church staff members with the 
aim of defining their responsibili- 
ties and stabilizing their vocational 


status. Dr. Howse offers practical 
advice for the staff member in 
his personal life as well as in his 
professional life. $3.75 


at your bookstore 
BROADMAN PRESS ® Nashville 3, Tenn. 


mean to those churches and what they 
have continued to mean:to the Christian 
Church since that time. 


Books for Private or 
Group Devotions 


Two of these books were prepared with 
the Lenten season in mind, but all are 
suitable for any time during the year, 
either for personal use or for worship 
resources in adult groups: 

Existence under God, by Albert Ed- 
ward Day. Nashville, Abingdon Press, 
1958. 144 pp. $2.50. A study of the 
Christian’s life of prayer, dealing with the 
realization of the presence of God, and 
how to communicate with him. 

All Things Are Possible through Prayer, 
by Charles L. Allen. Westwood, N.J., 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1958. 127 pp. $2.00. 
A. discussion of the reasons for praying, 
what to pray for, and how to pray effec- 
tively for others; and illustrations of how 
God answers prayer. 

Prayers of the Reformers, compiled by 
Clyde Manschreck. Philadelphia, Muh- 
lenberg Press, 1958. 178 pp. $2.50. A 
handbook of short prayers on many sub- 
jects written by the reformers of the 
sixteenth century, including Calvin, Cov- 
erdale, Luther, Melanchthon, Knox, and 
others. 

Seven Days of the Week, by Rita 
F. Snowden. Philadelphia, Muhlenberg 
Press, 1958. 128 pp. $1.95. A book of 
thoughts on Christian living covering 
simple, everyday subjects, such as grow- 
ing up, sunset and sunrise, stars, ds 
and feet, a birthday, the family. 

Through Temptation, by James H. 
Hanson. Minneapolis, Augsburg Publish- 
lishing House, 1959. 78 pp. paper, $1.50. 
A series of Lenten meditations based on 
Genesis 3, Matthew 4, and parts of John 
12 and 20. 

His Death and Ours, by David Belgum. 
Minneapolis, Augsburg Publishing House, 
1958. 65 pp., paper, $1.00. Meditations on 
death, based on the seven last words of 
Christ. 

The Strong Comfort of God, by Ernest 
Lee Stoffel. Richmond, John Knox Press, 
1958. 159 pp. $3.50. A book of comfort 
and assurance to the Christian in meeting 
the demands of everyday life, with em- 
phasis on the discipline of faith. 

In Time of Trouble, by Ralph H. Read. 
New York, American Press, 1959. 133 pp. 
$2.75. A guide to faith in time of sorrow 
and trouble, seeking to answer many 
difficult questions. ‘ 

By These Things Men Live, by David 
W. Charlton. New York, Greenwich Book 
Publishers, 1958. 63 pp. $2.00. Seventeen 
meditations on timely subjects, from per- 
sonal morality to social responsibility. 

Think About These Things, by Robert 
D. Hershey. Philadelphia, Muhlenberg 
Press, 1958. 198 pp. $2.50. Twenty-three 
sermons on the things we want, the 


things we need, the things that stand in 
fhe way, and the things that need to be 
one. 
What the Bible Says, compiled by 


Pocono Crest Camps 


Pocono CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 


Sas NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


4 Weeks $175—8 Weeks $325 
Illustrated booklet “IJ” on request 


International Journal of Religious Educatio! 


practical help in understanding | 


Frank S. Mead. Westwood, N.J. 
H. Revell Co., 1958. 128 pp. $1.95 
Scripture quotations from sev 
sions of the Bible, giving gui 
strength, and comfort in many si 
and circumstances. ‘ 
Out of the Depths, by Edward 
Hermann. Philadelphia, Christian Ke 
tion Press, 1958. 53 pp., paper, 
Poems on faith written during 
author’s illness and convalescence, 


a 


Books on Theology 
for Lay People 


Know Your Fariru Serigs: (Impor 
areas of the Christian faith are 4d 
in this series by different 
leaders.) “I 

1. I Believe in God, by Costen J. | 
rell. Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1958 
pp. $1.25. (Second in the series.) Ag 
ple, reverent examination of truths 
confirm our belief in the reality of € 
showing how God is revealed in nat 
in man, and in Jesus Christ. 

2. I Believe in the Bible, by Josep! 
Sizoo. Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1 
77 pp. $1.25. (Third in the series.) 


significance, meaning, and structure } 
the Bible, written many generations | 
but still relevant today. 

3. I Believe in the Holy Sp 
Ernest F. Scott. Nashville, Abing 
Press, 1958. 89 pp. $1.25. (Fourth in 
series.) A concise discussion of what 
may believe about the Holy Spirit; sh 
ing what the Spirit does, its relation 
God and Christ, and its relation to may 


Reference Book 


Concise Dictionary of Judaism, 
Dagobert D. Runes. New poe 
popnicel Library, 1959, 237 pp. 00, 
helpful, up-to-date reference book in 
study of Old Testament history, enab! 
the reader to acquaint himself y 
present-day customs in Jewish life an)” 
compare them with their biblical origin) 
The definitions are concise and interes! 
ing. Outstanding personalities of the p j bh 
and present are dealt with, and man|| 
full-page illustrations depict significar | 
people and events. } 


Audio-Visuals in 
Christian Education 
(Continued from page 31) 


lation to way in which it is accomplishe 
Through the involvement of village! 
themselves, the careful manner in whic 
the training is undertaken, the materia) 
and techniques used, plus the spirit ¢ 
the initial teachers, the opening of ne) 
windows in men’s minds is going for 
ward as a Christian ministry. 
Strong in human interest and miss 
ary zeal, the strip is HIGHLY RECOMMEND! 
for instruction, RECOMMENDED for promo|) 
tion and motivation, with junior 
through adults. Juniors could 
from its use if the script were ada 
for them. The photographs are clear 
direct though a few are used more tha 
once; the script develops a measure ¢ 
involvement as the people touched b; 
the work visualized come alive. No d 
tailed treatment is given of the bac. 
method yet this was not among the 
ducer’s objectives. ; 
(V-C-8; A)+ 4 
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‘Bell & Howell “Sp 


ecialist” projects slides or 


filmstrips brilliantly...even in semi-daylight! 


* 


‘Che brilliant “750 Specialist” is 
1 pecifically designed for today’s 
Bitchter classrooms. The unique 
_ /50-watt lamp throws more light 


than any comparable projector 
-a full 950 lumens—enough light 
“for brilliant showings even in 
semi-daylight! But illumination 
is only part of the story: 


@ The housing is rugged die-cast alu- 
minum. Unusually strong but light, 
it weighs only 914, lbs. without case. 
@ Highly versatile, it projects single 
and double frame filmstrips or 2 x 2 
slides . . . easily converts for auto- 
matic slide projection. 

@ The filmstrip moves on scratch- 
proof ceramic tracks... nothing 
touches the picture area. 

e@ A powerful 5” fan assures cool op- 
eration, hour after hour. 


Bell « Howell 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


@ Specially designed “smooth focus” 
lens gives razor sharp picture. 


@ A metal instruction plate is perma- 
nently mounted on projector. 


® Costs only $129.50 with “air-flow” 
case and slide changer. 500-watt 
“Specialist” multi-purpose projector, 
$89.95. 


Write for private showing 


Gentlemen: 

I would very much like to see how the 
“Specialist’’ performs in our classroom. 
Please arrange a demonstration. 
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Write Bell & Howell, 7169 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45, Illinois 
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f che ret 
Public 
Relations 


A HANDBOOK OF CHURCH PUBLIC RELATIONS 
by Ralph Stoody 


“What can I do when there is no news ?.” “How can we get air time?” “Who should serve on 
the public relations committee?” These are Ae a few of the questions the dean of denomina- 
tional public relations men answers in this practical euide to press, radio, television, and 
resources of the local church. Ministers and others who work with church public relations will 
learn here how to handle everything from a simple news release to the peace coverage of a 
denominational conference. $4 


DYNAMICS OF CHRISTIAN ADULT EDUCATION 


by Robert S. Clemmons 


Approved by the National Council of Churches for the course, “Helping Adults Learn,” this 
book brings the new emphasis and developments to bear on adult education in the local con- 


gregation. $2.50 


“Dynamics of Christian Adult Education marks an educational turning point in our gener- 
ation. | recommend it not only to every adult teacher, but also to every pastor and director of 
Christian education.”—W. Ranpo_tpH THornToN, Executive Director of Administration and 
Leadership, National Council of the Churches of Christ 


ORGANIZING AND DIRECTING CHILDREN’S CHOIRS 


by Madeline D. Ingram 


Widely-known for her work with children’s choirs, Mrs. Ingram tells how to go about 
organizing a children’s choir program in the church. She offers practical helps for handling 
primary, junior, and junior-high groups—what to teach at what age, what music to use, and 
other matters especially related to children’s choirs. $2.50 


YOUTH PROGRAMS ON NATURE THEMES 


by Ruth Schroeder 


23 complete programs for youth centering around the theme God as reflected in nature. 
Each program includes suggested hymns, a call to worship, meaningful poems, prayers, and a 
brief meditation. Like Mrs. Schroeder’s earlier books, this volume is extremely usable and will 
euide young people to a fuller realization of the spiritual values found in nature. $2.75 


| BELIEVE IN MAN 


by Frederick K. Stamm 


This. together with I Believe in the Church. 
are the last two volumes in the well-received 
Know Your Faith Series. In this book a well- 
known Congregational minister suggests how 
Christians today can answer the ever-abiding 
question, “What is man that thou art mindful of 
him?” Here is a meaningful discovery of man’s 
potentialities for greatness. $1.50 


Order from your bookstore 


| BELIEVE IN THE CHURCH 


by Elmer G. Homrighausen 


The dean of Princeton Theological Seminary 
presents here a stirring personal testimony of 
the Christian church. Clearly and simply he dis- 
cusses the church as the community chosen by 
God, as the body of Christ, the proclaimer of the 
gospel, and other such aspects. Here readers will 
gain a better understanding of what it means 
to be a member of God’s community. $1.50 
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